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BEAUTIFUL MISS BAEMNGTON 



CHAPTER I. 



MB. TOM BETHELL DELIVERS HIS CONSCIESOE. 

Mb. Baebington and Felicia Arrived at home on 
the Monday ensuing. That afternoon, before they 
came, I received a visit from Mr. Tom Bethell, 
who had not lately honoured me. He was looking 
anxious and eager, like a man with a vast stake 
pending, who exists from moment to moment in 
terror lest he should lose it. He had come over 
to Stoneleigh in the expectation of finding Mr. 
Barrington and Felicia already returned from the 
Castle, and not to have his ride from Ringwood 
vol. n. 19 



2 THE BEAUTIFUL MISS HARRINGTON. 

for nothing, as he said, he dropped in at the 
Rectory to wait for them, and to see me and my 
worthy husband. He was in a restless fidgety 
temper, evidently with a burden of suppressed 
wrath in his thoughts, and one inevitable theme 
that he longed to discourse upon. We staved it 
off as long as we could, and learnt from him all the 
news of the country-side, but at last he succeeded 
in introducing a supercilious allusion to Felicia's 
love-concern, and I knew that it was useless any 
more to try to divert him from it. Arthur was 
tired of the case, and left us on the plea of some- 
body in the village to visit. Then Mr. Tom 
disposed himself for serious conversation. His 
preamble was enough to frighten me, but I took 
heart, and braced up my courage. 

" Once for all, Mrs. Gower, I desire to deliver 
my conscience, and then we shall know on what 
platform we stand," said he sententiously. "You 
consider yourself as peculiarly Felicia's friend, as 
a friend of the family, and, indeed, as in some sort 
a connexion ; but you must permit me to say that 
we do. not feel you have shown yourself friendly 
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towards any of us — and least of all towards Felicia, 
poor misguided child, who is likely to fall a 
sacrifice to mischievous counsels. For it is mad- 
ness, sheer madness, to suppose that her infatua- 
tion for Captain Gresham will be allowed to conquer. 
You lead her to hope it may, but you will both 
find yourselves deceived. The man is a common 
fortune-hunter, neither more nor less than a 
common fortune-hunter — the most despicable of 
characters! and that a clever girl like Felicia 
should fall into his snares, is the most absolutely 
humiliating exposure of female perversity and weak- 
ness that I ever came across. I cannot understand 
it at all ! " 

I really do not think he could. He had wrought 
himself up into a malignant belief that Captain 
Gresham was utterly mean, selfish and insignifi- 
cant; and his voice grew thick and tremulous 
with emotion as he went on to denounce in no 
measured terms, the ambitious suitor of his wealthy 
niece. 

" Captain Gresham is not handsome ; that 
sword-cut has spoilt a face that was probably never 
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6 THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 

" Confusion to their enemies, I pray ! " cried I 
laughing ; for his vaticinations were ludicrously in 
excess of any calamity it was possible to foresee 
yet. Felicia might have been smitten with a 
deadly plague to hear him — or Captain Gresham 
might have been a basilisk! 

" Enemies? Felicia has no enemy but herself! " 
rejoined my visitor with rage more intense. "Miss 
Heed, that excellent soul, shed tears in speaking 
of the hapless child's blindness. But her eyes 
must be opened, though the operation be ever so 
rending ! She must be restrained from the company 
of those dangerous and interested persons who 
seek to advance themselves by humouring her 
headstrong folly. There never was such a history 
as this shall be, nor such a scandal unless she can 
be brought to hear reason ! " 

This threat I heard as the mouthy impotence of 
a man beside himself with fury. I was no longer 
at a loss to conjecture from whom had emanated 
the letter to which Felicia ascribed her papa's 
admonitions, and his menaces against Helen and 
myself. The ingenuous Miss Reed had launched 
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that little venture in her patron's favour. I was 
not sorry to know it, but knowing it, I found it 
hard to hold my peace. — Mr. Tom Bethell pro- 
ceeded : — 

" It is all over the country that Miss Barrington 
is engaged to Captain Gresham. I have denied 
it, and shall deny it everywhere. And now, tell 
me, Mrs. Gower, are you with ns or against as ? 
Forewarned is forearmed, you know." 

" Against you," said I coolly. 

"That is enough. Now we shall know how 
to go on." 

I could not forbear a smile. " Did they propose 
to lock up the young lady ? " I said. He glared. 
"Would it serve your purpose better to see your 
niece married to the Marquis of Leigh ? " I 
inquired. If I had not been tolerably certain 
that he knew this rumour before I would not 
have mentioned it. He turned white with 
anger. 

" If it were anybody but a lady who asks me 
that question I should know how to answer it," 
he muttered. Then raising his voice. " I wonder 
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that yon, professing to love her, can bear to allude 
to such a slander! It is shameful. I do not 
know which would be the deeper infamy for our 
family — that Captain Gresham should marry 
Felicia for her money, or that Felicia should 
marry the Marquis of Leigh for his rank. Perhaps 
the last — for Gresham has a reputation for courage, 
and the Marquis is a scoundrel whose title alone 
saves him from being kicked out of society. I 
am amazed that Barrington, who knows the 
world, should have let his daughter go to him 
at the Castle when the Marquis was there — it is 
even said he was there to meet her, and a colour 
of truth is given to the report of her visit — her 
first visit — being timed to fall in with his. It 
is in everybody's mouth — that and the Gresham 
gossip. Last night, at Bylands, that low cad, 
Jack Colquhoun, offered to bet me that Felicia 
would take the Marquis and jilt the Captain — it 
was after dinner, and he was half drunk, but it 
is a nice portent for a girl when her name begins 
to be bandied about in bets. George Sylvester 
fumed, I can tell you." 
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" Whose faalt is it ? " said I. " Or do you 
not exaggerate the facts? What men bet over 
their wine, especially men like young Colquhoun, 
does not signify. We are neither the wiser nor 
the worse for it " 

There was a pause of silence ; Mr. Tom Bethell 
walked to the window and walked back again, in 
preparation, as I hoped, to leave me. But he had 
yet a few more last words to say; returning to 
the charge. 

"And you persist? You will continue to 
support Felicia against her father, and against 
all of us ? " 

" I will support Felicia. I promised her . 
mother that she should never want a friend 
while I live, and she wants a friend now. I 
count you all her very enemies in this business. 
For her father, I believe that he would soon give 
way if he were let alone — her grandmother as well. 
For you, I will not say what I think — God knows 
the secret motives of your conduct — perhaps you 
know them too ; it is not with me you will have 
to reckon if you are tempted beyond the limits 
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of right and kindness. If you covet Felicia's 
place — " 

" So God help me, I do not ! " he asseverated 
with ugly vehemence. I shuddered, and turned 
away. 1 In that moment I had a dreadful glimpse 
of what a man yielding himself wholly to the 
tyranny of one wicked desire, may become 
capable of. He would have laughed and rejoiced 
in his heart if Felicia had been brought home 
dead. 

Dear child ! she was far from that yet. There 
she was caracolling in the road, in front of the 
house to attract my attention. I opened the lattice, 
and saw Mr. Barrington beyond, just turning in 
at the Manor-gates. 

" Safe home again, Cousin Clare, and how d'ye 
do ? " cried Felicia. The defiance of her ! the 
spirit ! This was to show her papa that she 
meant to hold fast to her friends. 

"Your Uncle Tom is here — has been waiting 
here an hour or more," announced I, to forestall 
any greater indiscretion. 

The gentleman came forward, and Felicia, 
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supposing that he would come oyer to the Manor 
presently, moved off. 

Poor Uncle Tom ! I had some compunctious 
visitings when he was gone, for the cool sobriety 
of temper that had enabled me to discern his 
cruel wishes and intentions, masked speciously as 
they were under the guise of family pride and 
honour. I felt the sort of pity one experiences 
for weak men made miserable by their master- 
passion urging them towards bad ends Ml of 
disappointment. For Tom Bethell was not all 
bad, any more than the rest of us. He had warm 
love for wife and children. He recognized the 
iniquity of proposing to give Felicia to the Marquis 
of Leigh. It was the love of money that was 

■ 

corrupting him. Nature, providence, law, had 
been unjust to him (thus he reasoned and resolved) 
in giving to him, the father of a dozen sons and 
daughters, so "small a portion of the family wealth, 
while on the one girl of his elder brother, they had 
accumulated all the substance of the house. Dis- 
possess her, he could not ; therefore he envied 
her : and envy indulged had grown, at length, 
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into active malice. And, ah ! how it made him 
suffer ! He was not half the man that he used to be. 
His figure was shrunken ; his visage had lost its 
healthy colour. Envy was turning his hair grey, 
spoiling his temper, his life altogether. If he 
could have been content with what he had amongst 
those bonny bairns of his, what pure and satisfying 
happiness b& might have found in his straightened 
lot* But no ! He had set his mind against his 
lot as a perpetual wrong ; and despised the day 

, of his poverty with a stealthy wish that the fates 
would be propitious, and enlarge his horizon by- 

- and-by ; and give him leave to rest and be thapkful 
a little while at Stoneleigh, before he died* 

Therefore I was sorry for him — sorry as I should 
be for a man blindfold, whom I might see walking 
perversely in a painful and dangerous way, without 
the power to guide his feet into a safer track* 



( 13 ) 



CHAPTER n. 

"A DEMONSTRATION." 

"I can assure you that the neighbourhood regard 
it quite in the light of a demonstration." 

Miss Golquhoun was the speaker; the event 
which the neighbourhood had regarded in the light 
of a demonstration was a luncheon-party at the 
Manor, the day after the return of Mr. Barrington 
and his daughter from Lowndes Castle. At this 
" demonstration " I assisted, and Miss Golquhoun 
would have me believe that the luncheon-party, 
which was made for the Marquis of Leigh and his 
sisters, was intended to be a sort of informal 
announcement to the world of a negotiation pending 
for an alliance between the Castle and Stoneleigh. 
It* had not occurred to me that such an announce- 
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ment was intended, bat I could understand how 
the gossips with a gift of minding everybody's 
business but their own, might treat it from that 
point of view, having already greedily accepted the 
original sketch of the plot. 

The luncheon-party, however, " demonstration " 
or no, was not by any means an unimportant affair. 
Arthur and I were invited, and Felicia added to 
her note a sweet entreaty that we would not fail to 
come; for she had succeeded in bringing her 
darling papa round, so. far as Helen and I were 
concerned, and she desired above all things to 
avoid any interruption of our friendly intercourse. 
She added that she had refused to see her Uncle 
Tom the day before, and he and her papa had got 
to high words (no new thing), but she did not wish 
to quarrel with even poor Uncle Tom, so to make 
up she had asked her Cousin Rosy to come and 
stay at the Manor, and help her entertain good old 
Mrs. Clarissa Constable, who was to arrive the 
next day. 

Arthur would have preferred to decline the invi- 
tation, but I had a great curiosity and desire to be 
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there, and my desire was not lessened when I saw 
Old Crotchets trot by on his bay nag. He turned 
his head as he passed oar house, and said, no 
doubt, to himself, that in that snug parsonage 
lived Helen's sister. I was longing to see them 
together, since I had acquired so lively a personal 
interest in him, and I called to Arthur in his 
dressing-room to make haste. But my good man 
never hurried himself, and was never late. Mrs. 
Bethell, from the Dower House, drove by next with 
Archdeacon Colquhoun, to whom she had given a 
seat in her carriage. In quick succession followed 
George Sylvester, Lady Abershaw, and her eldest 
daughter. Arthur then declared himself ready, 
and waiting for me, and we were ushered into the 
long drawing-room at the Manor just in time to see 
the four-in-hand from the Castle drive up, the 
Marquis handling the ribbons. Four ladies got 
out — Lady Augusta, Lady Mary Trevor, her younger 
married sister, and a modish French lady with her 
daughter, both singularly plain, but most exquisitely 
dressed. 

Felicia had the prettiest unconscious dignity in 
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receiving her guests, a duty that for the moment 
quite absorbed her. One word and kind look from 
her, and I fell back with Helen, to whom advanced 
Old Crotchets, and with a quaint courtesy begged 
a new introduction to me. 

11 Geoflry — Clare," said Helen with a rosy smile 
and a merry twinkle in her eyes-it sounded just 
as if she called him by his popular soubriquet. 
But, in fact, that was dismissed, now and for ever ; 
for though, as yet, their pact was revealed only to 
Arthur besides myself, it was one of those secrets 
neither desired to keep; and I believe the majority 
of the guests that afternoon carried it away for 
another piece of wonderful news. 

Mr. Barrington was as ever, handsome, gracious, 
graceful, winning, captivating. When he spoke 
to a woman, he had the air of paying her a compli- 
ment ; every woman to whom he spoke received 
the flattering impression that he was devoted 
to her. What a contrast he was to the Marquis ! 
I think everybody must have made the remark. 
The Marquis was far too great in his own imagina- 
tion to condescend to pleasantness — but why do I 
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say " to condescend to pleasantness ? " He was 
incapable of it ; had none of the qualitiep that go 
to its making. He was dull, ignorant, conceited 
beyond description : a short heavy bolster-like 
figure, with a low bullet head, a mulberry face, 
and close-cropt black hair — a mean and vulgar 
type of visage, made more ugly by gross dissipa- 
tion. He looked now, at mid-day, as if he were 
half-drunk ; for drinking was his notorious vice. 

" Surely he must have been changed at nurse," 
was Helen's commentary upon him. And ha 
might have, been! His father, his sisters had 
quite the grand air, but if he had not been " The 
Marquis/' anybody might have said of him : " What 
a lout ! " _ 

At luncheon his seat was next to Felicia's, but" 
I did not see that he either addressed her, or she 
him : — his presence was honour enough, compli- 
ment enough to win her without more trouble, so, 
no doubt, he felt. She was charmingly unaware 
of any intention on his part, and left him to enjoy 
his self-absorption while she spent her amiable 
civilities upon George Sylvester, at whom the 

vol. ii. 20 
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Marquis stared with the concentrated stupidity of 
an owl. There was vivacious talk enough up and 
down the table without any contribution from him, 
but at intervals his name boomed forth from Arch- 
deacon Colquhoun, and was signalled by Mr. Bar- 
rington, though still without the effect of drawing 
him into conversation. In fact, the man could 
not talk. By the ladies of his own family, .and 
others, he was as much ignored as if he had been 
no Marquis or eldest son at all, but a mere 
commoner of the least desirable sort. And the 
adulation that was accorded to his rank as rank, 

i 

in his absence, dropped into something like oblivion 
when he was there. A very slight familiarity with 
his appearance served, in most minds, to breed 
contempt. I speak of him thus in detail, because 
there really was at this time (as I learnt after- 
wards) an idea in both families that a marriage 
between him and Felicia was perfectly feasible. 
The kind, mild, foolish dowager was ready to 
consent to it, though it must have been pain and 
grief to her to watch his fashion of wooing. The 
old lady was as honey and butter to Felicia, and 
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Felicia was almost as dulcet, but I knew the gentle 
antagonism that was hardening between their two 
minds. To sit at a play when yon have no feeling 
for the actors is a delightful study, but where their 
affections, fears, anxieties are ours, the interest is 
too deep for pleasure. All on the surface was gay 
and genial here, but below the surface were the 
beginnings of many sorrows, and even before the 
day was done, they were thrusting themselves into 
sight. 

I have often thought since what little account 
the gossips out of doors made of an incident which 
occurred during this " demonstration," as they 
were pleased to call it, which was to everybody 
present at it, the incident of the day. 

We were at an end of luncheon, or nearly so,— » 
I remember I had just finished eating some 
delicious white Muscat grapes, — when a soft 
universal commotion, which I cannot betteir 
describe than as a thrill, turned all eyes in tjhe 
direction of the door, at which the old butler 
(the Stoneleigh servants were all old in service) 
was just introducing another guest. Confusion \ 
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it was Captain Gresham ! He hesitated per- 
ceptibly, as one amazed at what he saw, and not 
quite sure of his welcome. Bnt Mr. Barrington's 
exquisite urbanity was equal to the occasion ; the 
momentary embarrassment vanished — all but the 
fleeting joys upon Felicia's face. That told a 
tale! She glanced at her father, at Prince 
Charming, at me, with an amused, yet shy" 
alarm : — it was a queer little scene for those who 
were in sympathy with the lovers. Mr. Barring- 
ton fortunately was lord of himself, and of all of 
us. He gave Captain Gresham his hand with a 
cordial grasp, inquired where last he had sprang 
from, and bade him find a seat at the table : (he 
found one next to Felicia, by the aid of old John, 
and the kind connivance of George Sylvester.) I 
must confess that I thought them bold to audacity 
— but that is the privilege of love and youth. 
When we file4 back into the long drawing-room, 
Captain Gresham filed in with Felicia, as if he 
had been there from the beginning of the feast, 
and no Marquis were in the case. How beautiful 
it is to be people of the world, and always to have 
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your- feelings and behaviour in public well under 
control ! 

% 

The last comer assuredly won the suffrages of 
the ladies. His reception by all as they clustered 
round him (for all knew him except the French 
strangers) had the graceful warmth which belongs 
to sincere liking and admiration. The dowager 
herself was bland as summer, and must, I am 
convinced, have drawn a comparison between the 
suitors for her grandchild's favour, very severe 
against the Marquis. Poor ugly man! he did 
nothing but stare at Prince Charming with the 
same absence of expression as he had previously 
stared at George Sylvester; and as for compre- 
hending the comedy of the situation, that he 
evidently did not. 

The elder of the French ladies (the wife of a 
general highly distinguished in the Crimean War) 
when she heard who Captain Gresham was, 
desired an introduction. Being duly presented to 
her, he blushed by no means unbecomingly at the 
fine compliments he was forced to listen to. His 
name, she said, was known and honoured by all 
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brave French soldiers, and by none more than her 
brave husband ; and then she explained him to 
her daughter as a renowned hero, and the daughter 
made a smiling recognition of his heroism ; while 
Felicia glowed like a red, red rose in his glory, 
now looking on the ground, now beaming in his 
eyes, as the lady might at whose feet he had been 
pleased to lay his laurels. 

It was an effusive scene, not quite in English 
taste, but it passed over without awkwardness 
.because the hero was of heroic figure. It would 
have been very funny, as Helen said, if the chief 
actor had not been on a level with his fame. But 
in that case probably the great French lady would 
not have been moved to address him in eloquent 
phrases, and there would have been no scene, I 
am not sure that Captain Gresham liked it, — 
young men have a lively sense of the ridiculous 
affecting themselves; but it pleased Felicia, who 
told me afterwards that she should always love 
and respect Madame for having given Prince 
Charming such a triumph in the presence of us 
all. It matched the honour done him by General 
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Cartwright at her Peace Celebration. And what- 
ever exalted him in the public esteem, she counted 
as so much gained to their cause. 

There was presently a dispersion of the guests 
into the garden, Mr. Barrington leading the way 
with Lady Augusta, and the rest pairing as they 
pleased. Arthur disappeared with Archdeacon 
Colquhoun, and Mrs. Bethell called me to her 
side by the fire. She was not disposed to saunter 
on the turf amidst the dank falling leaves, and was 
as little disposed to be left to the society of the 
Marquis, who was also not inclined to walk. He 
had possessed himself of the newspaper, but after 
a very brief study of it, he cast it aside and pulled 
out his cigar-case ; extracted a cigar, looked about 
inquiringly, and dolefully toyed with the weed, 
wishing himself, no doubt, in his own quarters, 
where smoke was not tabooed. The dowager 
understood and took pity on him — perhaps, also, 
she wished to be rid of him — I did — so she 
showed him the way into the winter-garden, by 
the sliding glass panels at the further end of the 
drawing-room. He nodded, and availed himself 
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of the information, lounging heavily, unsteadily 
off. The dowager clasped her hands, and cast her 
eyes towards the ceiling. 

" What a heing ! " she muttered. " He is far 
worse than I believed ! He must have taken too 
much wine at luncheon. I am afraid that Felicia 
will never be induced to tolerate him." 

" You mean that you hope she never will," said 
I, with irrepressible scorn. " I would rather see 
her in her coffin." 

" Don't talk of coffins ! Was it an arranged 
thing between Felicia and Captain Gresham that 
he should intrude himself at Stoneleigh to-day?" 

" I imagine not — but I have spoken to neither 
since he came. Felicia looked as surprised as 
anybody." 

" And infinitely more delighted. That silly old. 
Frenchwoman will have given her another plea 
on which to maintain their equality. Such a fuss 
about his valour ! What did he do that any groom 
in the army would not have done, if he had got 
the chance? He rode in the Balaclava charge, 
and so did six hundred besides ; . and during a 
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night -attack of the Russians, when we were 
surprised, he beat off, or killed, or disabled three 
of the enemy who were assailing a wounded 
superior officer, and brought him alive out of the 
mSlee : — earning that sabre-cut, which Felicia 
calls a ' beauty-mark/ and he volunteered for the 
assault on the Sedan, and got his second wound. 
I daresay it was all very courageous and proper, 
but any other man would have done the same. It 
was opportunity and luck served him, nothing 
more." 

I did not feel myself called on to magnify 
Captain Gresham's noble deeds — they were well 
able to plead for themselves; besides it was but 
slaying the thrice slain to combat the old lady's 
arguments against his merits. I said something 
much more to the purpose. ' 

" If you do not mind what you are about, you 
will .have Felicia never marrying at all, and you 
and her father would not approve of that, though 
her Uncle Tom might. I know her so well that 
I can undertake to say that she will not marry 
Captain Gresham without her father's consent, 
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though they may have to wait years for it, but 
I am equally c6nvinced that she will marry no 
one else. As for the hideous personage who has 
just gone out, she has not a suspicion of what is 
intended, and I should not like to be the one to 
inform her of the degradation to which it is 
desired to promote her." 

Mrs. Bethell was silent and meditative for a 
moment or two ; then she said in a deprecating 
tone : " He mdy improve — he is not past hope. 
He is three years younger than Lady Augusta, and 
can be hardly thirty yet — look in the Jted Book, 
when he was born — It is not charitable to put 
Jiim without the pale." 

There was no Red Book in sight, and I did 
not care a chip what age the Marquis was. I 
sighed, and was dumb. But the dowager had 
still something to communicate*: — " Since I last 
saw you the whole thing has been put on a clear 
footing. Lady Augusta has opened her views to 
me ; Mr. Barrington is aware of them, and so, I 
may tell you, is the Marquis, or he would not be 
here now. The Duke has not been formally 
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asked, but it is quite sure that no opposition 
will arise from him — therefore we have only 
Felicia to deal with — " 

" How glad I am that Captain Gresham came 
to-day ! " cried I with genuine exultation. 

"That she may be strengthened in her per- 
versity ? And you consider yourself her well- 
wisher ? " 

" Surely I do — and again I say that I am glad 
Captain Gresham is here, and that it has been 
seen how honoured he is, and how worthy of 
honour ! " 

"You are such a sentimental little woman! 
I allege nothing against Captain Gresham; we 
shall not quarrel with him rudely ; he is admirable 
in many ways, and in fact, we all like him — 
except as a match for Felicia. And before he 
goes out of the country, he will have to be made 
aware that there is no hope of her for him ; and 
that it becomes him, as a man of honour; to 
release her from the rash and disobedient vow 
she has taken in defiance of her family : — in that 
light it will be put before him." 
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You will find Captain Gresham hard to 



convince." 



"He will have much assurance if he persist 
in holding her to her word, to the loss of the 
brilliant prospect that awaits her acceptance. 
Think that she may live to be a duchess ! " 

" Think that she may live to be a broken- 
hearted woman ! " 

" I will not think anything of the kind. And I 
give you up for as foolish and obstinate as she is." 

The four-in-hand from the Castle came prancing 
and tossing up the avenue. What splendid horses, 
what perfect statues of footmen, what a noble 
driver in what a noble wig ! And all these pomps 
and vanities might Felicia inherit ! I was sure 
this covetous thought was crossing her grand- 
mamma's mind, and I rejoined to it mischievously : 
" Ah ! but how much happier and better a woman 
she will be following the regiment ! " 

" Pshaw ! " ejaculated the old lady, and turned 
abruptly from her contemplation of the gorgeous 
ducal coach. 

A few minutes after entered the great ladies, 
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Lady Mary Trevor inquiring of her sister anxiously, 
" Will Bertie drive home ? I am always in terror 
when he is on the box. Tell Morris to drive and 
ask Bertie to come inside." 

" No, no, nonsense ! you are so absurdly timid," 
said Lady Augusta, hushing her indiscreet remarks. 
Then she glanced through the room, and asked 
where her brother was, whom she had left with us. 

The Marquis was found slumbering amongst 
the ferns in the warm, enclosed winter-garden. 
He consented willingly to go inside the coach, and 
no doubt, resumed his interrupted nap the moment 
he sank into a soft corner. 

" Now I shall breathe freely," said the heedless 
Lady Mary, and exchanged nods of congratulation 
with the French strangers, who seemed as much 
relieved as she was. 

The grandees were the first to go, and the others 
followed in rapid succession, until only Mrs. 
Bethell and Captain Gresham remained besides 
ourselves. Mr. Cartwright went across to the 
Rectory with Helen and me, and in a good three- 
handed chat I learnt all their hopes and projects. 
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Their engagement was to be made known to 
Mr. Barrington at once, and the marriage was 
to ensue about Christmas, or as early as a con- 
venient arrangement could be made for Helen's 
giving up her charge of Felicia. They were to 
finish the winter in England, and go abroad in 
the spring for a long tour, while the dilapidated 
Monk's Lodge at Beechcroft, which was Mr. 
Gartwright's ancestral residence, was being restored 
according to plans to be arranged between them 
before they started. ^ 

When I saw how contented and happy Helen 
was in her prospects, I had no longer the heart 
to begrudge her to the eccentric man of her 
choice. But I could not resist the feminine malice 
that prompted me to whisper how I thought a 
London tailor and coiffeur would do more to 
rejuvenate and polish him in a year, than she 
would accomplish without their aid in ten years. 
She coloured, and bade me leave his convention- 
alizing to her ; adding that she liked him best 
as he was, and she would not quarrel with his 
country coats. 
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Mr. Cartwright stayed and dined with us, Helen 
having asked for a dispensation from the Manor 
on purpose. He started to ride home in the 
moonlight soon after ten o'clock, and when I bade 
Helen good-night a little later, we remembered 
that all these hours while we had been gay and 
cheerful together, Felicia was probably anything 
but gay. Helen carried her a message of warm 
love from me, if that could comfort her. 

What passed at the Manor after the " demon- 
stration " was over, must be detailed in another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

"HARD TO BE CONVINCED." 

" Now, my treasure, take me up to your charming 
boudoir, and give me a cup of tea, and let me 
rest and be refreshed by your, pleasant prattle," 
was the dowager's wily address to poor Felicia, 
when the departure of the guests left them the 
sole occupants of the drawing-room. Felicia was 
thinking wistfully of Prince Charming, who had 
escaped her in the polite fuss of leave-taking, and 
her grannie told her, with a reproachful shake of 
the head, that it was of no use wishing for him ; 
he had been carried off by her papa, and she was 
not likely to see him again that day. Felicia 
pouted. Grannie said that was silly — childish. 
Felicia speculated whether the gentlemen had 
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gone to the billiard-room for a game, and whether 
they might not like her for marker — and she went 
to see. No, the billiard-room was a desolaie 
wilderness. She peeped into the library — that 
was equally a void. Her papa had a sanctum of 
his own, sacred to pipes, guns, and relics of 
sporting travel when he was younger, to which he 
occasionally retreated, when he desired to be very 
private. That retreat Felicia never sat down in, 
and rarely entered, for it was at the extreme end of 
a long, cold passage, and it had a lobby and door 
communicating with the stable-yard, to which 
came the steward, the gardener and other men 
who had business with the master of the house. 
It was called the Justice-Boom, because there the 
Bethells once did justice on tramps and poachers ; 
but Mr. Barrington had declined to be put in the 
Commission of the Peace, and the old room had 
changed its character without changing its name. 
Felicia returned to her grannie. 

" Unless they are in the Justice-Room, I don't 
know where they are," said she, deeply injured. 
" My precious, it is necessary that your papa 
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should have some conversation with Captain 
Gresham. Don't be such a baby ! If you will 
not let me go to the boudoir and lie down, draw 
near me by the fire, and let me talk to you for 
your good." 

Felicia answered by putting her fingers in her 
ears, and looking, I know, how bewitchingly 
naughty; for her grannie said it was impossible 
to be angry with her, but if she went on in that 
way, she really did not know how it would all end. 
" But I do, grannie, — it will end in your benedic- 
tiQn, and our living happily ever afterwards," was 
Felicia's audacious rejoinder. Mrs. Bethell again 
had recourse to shaking her head — when grannie 
shook her head it was understood to signify 
something awfully serious. Felicia sat down on 
the rug at her feet, took her wrinkled soft old 
hand, and laid it under her cheek. And so, for a 
little while, they were silent; and there were 
a few tears that gathered but did not fall, and a 
burden upon both hearts. At length said 
Felicia : — 

" Grannie, you have lived a great many years 
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in the world, and ought to be very wise : — Can 
you tell me what has made your happiness all the 
while ? for I have never seen you unhappy : — Has 
it been your pretty house, and your nice carriage, 
and your plenty of money, or because you have 
never been without some one to love you dearly ? " 
" Surely, my own, it is the love makes the 
happiness ! What a question ! Life would be 
barren, indeed, without love. I have had my 
share, I thank God: kind parents, a fond lover 
whom I lost, a good husband, a good child, and 
now you, a good gran'child, with servants who 
have grown grey in my service, and, though I say 
it, troops of friends amongst high and low, rich 
and poor. Dearie, if God grant you as much 
comfort of your days as He has granted me, when 
you are old, you may say He has dealt bountifully 
with you." 

" Grannie, I like to hear you give God thanks. 
It seems to me sometimes as if life might come to 
have no meaning. Am I like my mamma ? " 

" Yes, sweetheart, you are like her in the face ; 
but she was more yielding in temper than you, 
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and less vehement and intense ; and, if I may say 
it, less wilful and perversa." 

" But you let her be happy. I have been told 
what opposition there was to poor papa — and she 
began to droop, and yon gave in, and they were 
married, and thongh mamma had sorrows, I know 
that she was never really sad in her heart as I 
shall be if — if — Ah, grannie ; need I say it ? " a 
prodigious sigh crowned the argument. 

The dowager was disturbed, and not prompt 
with her answer ; but, at last, she asked, 
" Felicia, haye you no ambition — no ambition at 
all?" 

" Yes. But tell me what you mean* by 
ambition ? " 

" To be the first lady in your county, to be a 
leader of society and fashion, a very great lady, 
indeed : — to live in castles and palaces, to be 
familiar with courts, to have jewels for every day 
of the year, to be the mother of the heirs of a long 
and splendid line." 

" What chance is there of such a lot for 
me?" 
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" If such a lot were within your reach, would 
you take it ? " 

Felicia was silent now, musing, suspecting, 
fearing, trembling. u If Prince Charming held it 

■ 

out to me, I would take it — I would take anything 
from him, because I love him. But I would not 
take it from any other hand." A long pause 
ensued, Felicia growing restless, the dowager 
growing very much afraid of what might come 
next, and casting about in her mind how to close 
the dangerous colloquy. But before she could 
muster resolution to break away, Felicia spoke 
sgain. 

" Grannie, is there a conspiracy to give me to 
that man who was here to-day ? " she asked in a 
strange, low voice. 

" Which man, my pet ? there were several men 
here to-day," said the old lady evasively, and 
trembling in her turn. 

"You know which man," said Felicia — she 
would not utter his name. Her grannie did not 
answer, and she accepted the silence for a confes- 
sion. Perhaps, too, she felt the quaking of the 
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fragile old lady, for she xose up from her lowly 
seat at her knees, turned her face to the light, and 
began to say, as if half to herself: — " Oh ! I wish 
I had died when I was little — before I knew good 
and evil ! Grannie would tempt me to be a 
wicked, wicked woman. And yet she reads her 
Bible, goes to church, succours the poor and 
prays. She prays, and thanks God with her lips 
for a favourable life ! — Is there any reality in 
heaven and hell ? any real reason why one should 
strive to be holy, pure and true ? Perhaps not — 
perhaps it is all a cunningly-devised fable." 

"Stop, Felioy, my darling ! don't breathe such 
dreadful words, lest God hear them ! " cried the 
old lady, shocked, amazed, beginning to weep. 

Felicia's eyes were dry and profoundly mournful. 
" If you are too strong for me, and separate me 
from him I love, you will make me hate my life, 
and cease to, believe in God ! " 

" Felicy, you are speaking blasphemy ! " 

"Am I? You have put me into a strange 
confusion. Ever since I was a child, I have 
heard it preached that the world, the flesh and 
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the devil, are to be resisted and overcome, and 
now I am invited to yield myself to them, body, 
soul, and spirit. Which is to be trusted ? The 
Sunday eloquence in praise of a Christian life, built 
on the promises of an Almighty Father, a Divine 
Saviour, a Holy Comforter; or your eloquence, 
exalting the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, 
and the pomps and vanities of this wicked world 
which were renounced for me at my baptism, and 
which I renounced for myself when the Bishop 
confirmed me. I cannot have both — can I? If 
I fall down and worship the golden image of 
Mammon that you have set up, may I go on 
praying to the God mamma taught me to pray to ? 
Tell me, grannie ; you -should know when you 
undertake to deal with my life." 

"I cannot answer you, Felicy; you talk so 
profanely," said the old lady with a sob. 

" Profanely t I thought once that I knew right 
and wrong. You advise me, do you not, to 
buy the place of first lady in my county, and 
jewels for every day of the year, at a certain 
price ? all I am worth, here and hereafter — hope, 
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joy, love, honour, peace, blessedness. A costly 
price, grannie, eh ? " 

" I will not listen to you mocking ! You are 
a wicked girl to speak so lightly of sacred things ! 
I wonder how you dare ! You never used to do 
so. Is not disobedience to parents a sin ? " burst 
out the poor old lady between sorrow and anger. 
" We thwart you in a foolish passion for a lover in 
every way beneath you; we propose to you a 
marriage that would raise you in the social scale 
and give you immense influence and opportunities 
— and you reply in a violent satirical strain, that 
we are tempting you to sell your soul ! " 

" And so you are, grannie ! It sounds ugly, but 
it is neither more nor less than true ; and I will 
none of your bargain! You do me wrong, all 
of you, and cruel wrong, and I set my face against 
your counsels from this day forth ! I will walk 
by my own light-Ah, me ! into what wild, pre- 
sumptuous words am I betrayed! Let me go, 
grannie ! we vex and grieve one another in vain ! " 
With this Felicia ran out of the room, and ran 
straight into her lover's arms. 
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A pace or two behind Captain Gresham followed 
Mr. Barrington. Their interview had been held 
in the Justice-Room. "You may say good-bye 
to him, Felicia ; he is not coming here again/' 
said her papa, and passed on, entering the drawing- 
room, where she had left her grannie, balancing 
between grief and indignation. Indignation carried 
the day. 

"You may give up all idea of marrying that 
stubborn girl to the Marquis of Leigh. She has 
a disgust for him, and makes a religious question 
of it ! " cried the old lady addressing her son- 
in-law. 

" I shall give it up with perfect resignation— 
you know I never liked it. I am in no haste to 
give her to any one ; but if I must, I would rather 
give her to Gresham thap to the other/' replied 
Mr. Barrington calmly. 

" You have not admitted that to him or to 
Felicia, I hope ? " asked the dowager in acute 
dismay. 

"No, no. I am worn out with listening to 
Strephon, as you are with listening to Chloet 
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These young people have so much to say for 
themselves. They will not take no, and he 
satisfied ; " the persecuted father sighed for 
very weariness, and dropt into the easiest chair 
within reach as if he were suffering from the 
effects of the severest physical exertion. 

11 That is it — they are so hard to he con- 
vinced." 

Meanwhile Prince Charming and Felicia were in 
the half-gloom of the library, whither they had 
retired to accomplish their permitted farewells. 
They stood upon the hearth-rug, and the fire 
glinted up in their two pale faces. They held 
oaoh other's hands, and were solemn rather than 
sad. A crisis was come which needed firmness, 
and their mutual love and confidence supplied them 
with oourage to be firm. 

" Papa has said it — you are not to come here 
again! " 

" He has forbidden me his house, and denied 
me his daughter, but I have told him that I am 
not answered) and never will be answered but by 
you ! I came over to-day for the purpose of seeing 
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him, not knowing that you had such fine company * 
— I urged my cause strongly, but he was as 
invincible with his nonpossumus as the old gentle- 
man in Borne. He said hard things of me, 
Felicia — when I am not here, they will say the 
same to you. How will you resist their 
continual dropping?" 

" I shall not believe them — I know better than 
they do. I shall not care, being convinced that 
you do love me ! " 

He assured her of it many times; her ears 
could not tire of the warm dear words. 

" We might be so happy if they would let us," 
said she softly. " We might write and meet with- 
out contradiction, or feeling wrong." 

" We must write and meet still. I shall not 
give up my privileges. You are bound to me 
now, Felicia — love and honour are at stake 
between us. No one shall take you away from 
me. But, my- darling, they will vex you often ! 
How will you bear to hear me slighted, accused 
of cold and mean self-seeking, of fortune-hunt- 
ing ? " 
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" I will not bear it ! No one shall speak to me 
of you bat those who speak kindly. There are a 
few. Mrs. Gower is my friend and yours. And 
I shall have comfort in your sister too. Mrs. 
Willis and I hare taken to each other." 

" Poor Kitty ! She wishes yon were not snch a 
very rich lady — the common cry ! " 

" Bat yoa are not sorry, Paul ? I cannot help 
it — it is not my fault," pleaded Felicia. 

" She cannot help it ! it is not her fault ! — bless 
the sweet foolish tongue of her ! — No, I am not 
sorry — though for a testimony to my honour, before 
those who imagine they have a right to impeach it 
on your behalf, perhaps I shall one day ask of you 
a singular devotion." 

" What is it, dear Paul ? Tell me now." 

" Gould you give up Stoneleigh, and go with 
me to India?" 

" I could do more, much more than that — if 
it were not for poor papa. He would be so 
lonely " 

"lam jealous of ' poor papa ! ' He is my rival 
to be afraid of ! If you have to choose between 
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us — what then ? He consoles himself more easily 
than I should — You will prefer me ? I love you 
best. You will leave father and mother, and cleave 
to me ? I'll be very good to you, Felicia." 

Of all her lover's speeches, monotonous and 
familiar, there was not one Felicia better liked to 
hear than that tender, simple promise : " I'll be 
very good to you ! " 

" I know you will," she said. " But don't let 

« 

us imagine such a dreadful extremity as my having* 
to choose between the two I love most in the 
world, and to give up either for the other ! I should 
die of it ! Oh, I was so angry and miserable when 
you caught me just now, but you have turned my 
trouble into hope again ! Trouble never lasts with 
me long — They tell me I was born to be happy — 
the old women in the village do — and my name is 
a prophecy. Yet this is a strange life, Paul — To 
think we can be sure of nothing beyond the present 

moment " > 

" Let the strangeness of life go ! The present 
moment is very good / Your duty is plain : it is 
to love me, trust me, be true to me, and the same 
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is my duty to you — no riddle in it, if we give our- 
selves to it with a simple mind. Then we mast 
write often, for oar mutual support and comfort in 
absence, and take every chance of making our 
absence short." 

Felicia had almost forgotten their near parting, 
yet it was near, and very near. The inexorable 
warning-bell for dinner rang. 

" Two letters, two blessed days in the week, 
dear Paul, let what will come between ! And am 
I to see you no more now ? For how long ? for 
how long ? " 

Her voice was half a cry — pathetic, sorrowful. 

" If you will dare a little for me ? Will you, 
my own darling ? To-morrow ? I want to talk 
to Helen — I have heard news of her — No, fair 
Eve, I must not tell ; she will tell you at her own 
time. I will walk across the fields from Bylands, 
and down through the Great Oaks to the Parson- 
age : — come to meet me at noon — tell Helen you 
are coming. We must be bold, and venture 
something at once, to claim our footing ; and we 
must do it openly." 
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" Yes — Paul," said Felicia, looking aside upon 
the fire, sunk now into a red glow. 

He detected the slight halt and hesitation in 
her consent, and knew that she jvas thinking — 
" If papa forbids ! " 

It seemed a terrible thing, in fact, when reduced 
to practice, this defiance of papa. But she would 
maintain it — she was resolved to maintain it! 
He had always been indulged. Her wishes, her 
pleasures had ever given way to ftit, and each 
small renunciation of herself was a tax her affection 
had delighted to pay. But this conflict involved 
the sacrifice of her life, which could not be yielded 
without heart's-blood spilt. More was required of 
her than ought to be required, and she tried to 
harden herself to resist the exaction. But this 
hardening process of a tender soul is very slow ; 
and what a real physical pang the struggle gave 
her when, after being awhile lost to thought, it 
suddenly smote her with its harsh necessity 
again ! 

" Yes, Paul, I will come," she repeated more 
decisively, finding that he did not speak ; and she 
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looked up in his face, her eyes bright with tears, 
her lips quivering. " I ought not to have anything 
to do with weeping yet ; — promise me that you 
will not be angry if I am sometimes weak ? " she 
entreated, creeping close to him. 

He answered her with caresses and tenderness, 
but swore that he would never forgive her if she 
proved untrue. " Never, Felicia, so help me God, 
will I forgive you if you are not true ! " 

They were so thoroughly engrossed by them- 
selves and each other that they did not hear the 
door open, or see who peeped in, but they started 
apart as the door was re-shut with creaking 
caution* " Who was it ? " whispered Felicia, and 
they both began to laugh; for whoever it was 
must have been witness of the vows and kisses of 
the lovers, who were neither ashamed nor afraid. 
The interruption, however, warned them again 
that they must separate, and under this impulse of 
gaiety they said good-bye until the morrow. 

Oh, the blithe variableness of youth ! Janet 
was waiting for her young mistress with a face 
set to woe, (every one of the servants knew her 
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woeful case, and all were her zealous partisans) 
when in came Felicia, roses, smiles and mirth. 
She asked Janet if anybody else was in the house 
besides her papa and her grandmamma. Yes, ' 
said Janet, Miss Reed was come. How so? 
Felicia wanted to know. Janet could not tell, but 
it soon appeared that Miss Seed had been dropt 
by the dowager at a friend's house on the road to 
the Manor, with orders t<* rejoin company there at 
dusk. Felicia instantly jumped to the conclusion 
that it was Miss Reed who had peeped into the 
library, and she could not help laughing to herself 
at the shock the creep-mouse spy must have 
undergone in surprising the tender spectacle of a 
lover's embrace which the dim fire-shine half-hid 
and half-revealed. 

"Dress me prettily for grannie," said she to 
her maid, and she was quickly and prettily dressed 
in blue and silver; and down she ran to the 
drawing-room just as her grannie was wending 
with the soft, slow motion of graceful age along 
the gallery. " Kiss and be friends, grannie. I 
was very naughty and cross," whispered she in a 
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uioat Christian temper; and grannie acceded to 
the truce, though perfectly aware that it wad 
unfavourable to her faction. 

The glamour of Prince Charming was still 
upon Felicia, and she was all sweetness and 
indulgence even towards her enemies. Miss Eeed 
had that to thank for the kind welcome the young 
lady of the Manor gave her, — that and no virtue 
or pleasantness of her own ; for she looked a most 
uncomfortable and abject little woman as she stood 
curtseying and reciprocating Felicia's greeting with 
fulsome thanks, 

Mr. Barrington entered the drawing-room the 
last, and with a certain uneasiness visible to 
Felicia for a moment, but which she dissipated 
the next by advancing to him with her customary 
caress, slipping a hand through his arm, and 
leading him from one table to another to admire 
her arrangement of the cut flowers which adorned 
them. This was their ante-prandial amusement 
always when they were alone, $nd they were all 
but alone now. How sincerely relieved Mr. 
Barrington was to find Felicia so gay, the light- 
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ness and brilliancy of his conversation at dinner 
testified. Whatever his quality of conscience, he 
must have had misgivings often, that he did not 
use his daughter as she deserved to be used. 
His philosophy was to let the future take care of 
itself, and to enjoy whatever was enjoyable in the 
present. If Felicia had looked injured and 
unhappy, he would have felt dull and constrained ; 
but she was warm as sunshine, and his pleasure 
was to bask in her sunshine. If he thought at 
all, he must have thought that it was in her mind 
to circumvent him, and still encourage her lover, 
and that this intention was the source of her 
cheerfulness ; but even if she had told him in so 
many words, that thus and thus she meant to do, 
he would not have quarrelled with her about it 
then. For the time, the obnoxious lover was out 
of the way, and by the exercise of a judicious 
coldness and negligence he might probably be 
kept out of it, until circumstances worked the 
desirable change of feeling in Felicia on which 
the dowager bade him confidently rely. For the 
instability and Readiness to be consoled of the 
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feminine temperament was what the grandmamma 
devoutly believed in. It was the measure of her 
own experience and of her frequent observation, 
and she saw no reason to suppose that Felicia 
woulii prove steadier under trial, or more incon- 
solable under disappointment than other young 
women. The fickleness of her moods this very 
day tended to confirm the old lady's want of faith 
in her constancy. She said to herself that if 
Felicia was so very, much in earnest to loathe the 
Marquis, she would have been less in haste to 
repent of her angry satirical speeches. 

The fact was that Mrs. Bethell did not know of 
the interview with Prince Charming, which had 
restored Felicia to peace and courage. Mr. 
Barrington had refrained from mentioning his 
leave to the lovers to say good-bye ; and Miss 
Reed had found no opportunity yet of stating how 
her feelings of modest propriety had been harrowed 
by what she had seen when she peeped casually 
into the library. Thus the dowager was arguing 
against Felicia on false premisses, and, as a matter 
of course, was drawing false conclusions. 
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Bat daring the night-drive hack to the Dower 
House, the humble companion told her story, 
enlarging a little needlessly on the circumstances, 
considering that the old lady had once had a 
lover, and might think kissing no sin. Mrs. 
Bethell listened, much vext and mortified in her 
mind, and yet with that abstract sort of sympathy 
with the lovers, which tempted her to repay Miss 
Reed's tattle with a most unkind rebuff. 

" It is over now, Heed, and cannot be undone ; 
but let it be a warning to you never again to peep 
into twilight libraries if you have any reason to 
fear there are lovers in the house. Your principles 
are well-established, but they might not survive 
the repetition of such an awful shock as they have 
sustained to-day." 

The poor companion collapsed, and the rest of 
the drive home was accomplished in silence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 



The next morning Felicia and her papa break- 
fasted together. They had not yet had their 
private conversation on a certain matter. Mr. 
Barrington would have thankfully deferred it still ; 
but as it underlay every thought of both, it could 
not fail to come uppermost bye-and-bye. Felicia 
began to speak of her visitors, who were to arrive 
in the afternoon — her Cousin Rose and Mrs. 
Clarissa Constable. Mr. Barrington expressed an 
opinion that anybody for a change was better than 
nobody. Felicia sighed ; she was quite happy 
with her papa by himself, and said she wished he 
would settle down into an English country gentle- 
man, and give up his nomade life, it was so de- 
lightful to have him at Stoneleigh. 
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" What inducement can you offer me to live at 
Storieleigh all the year round ? Will you promise 
to stay, too ? " said Mr. Barrington. 

" That I will ! " cried Felicia. " I love the 
Manor, and would never forsake it of my own 
good-will. It is my home. If you were here con- 
stantly, we might gather some of the pleasantest 
society in the world about us — now, I confess that 
, it is often dull* Of course, we should go to town 
in the season, and make our tours abroad : — Oh, 
papa, it would be such a happy, happy life ! Do 
think of it." 

" And by the time I have finished thinking of 
it and made up my mind, you will be about 

m 

announcing that you wish to marry and bring in 
another master, and that you want your house to 
yourselves." 

"Papa, how unkind! No master of mine will 
ever push you out of your place here* It is large 
enough for us all* The Manor is your house* not 
mine, as long as you live. I would far rather leave 
it myself than that you should." 

" There will be some one else to consult in the 
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evenij I look forward to : — though, certainly, if you 
marry as your grandmamma is ambitious you 
should, we might make an arrangement." 

Felicia rallied her spirits as she replied to this : 
"But, dear papa,. I never shall marry as grand- 
mamma is ambitious I should. I would rather 
die than do it ! " 

" There is no question of dying at present — I 
shall never use my authority to press on you any 
marriage you set your heart against. But, Felicia, 
do not delude yourself with the expectation that 
you can tire me out, and bring me to consent after 
a while to the foolish, unequal match you would 
make for yourself. Captain Oresham knows my 
views and opinions. There is a wide difference, 
mark you, between forcing you into a distasteful 
marriage, and hindering you of a bad marriage. 
I shall not act the tyrannical father to the extent 
of urging you into a union with the Marquis of 
Leigh, splendid as such an alliance would be for 
you ; but I shall exert all my power and influence 
against Captain Gresham. A more absurd and 
presumptuous proposal was never made than his 
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for you ! Tell me that you will give him up ? if 
only for peace' sake. I cannot bear to live at 
Stoneleigh, except as I have done, if there is to be 
discomfort and discussion between us two." 

Felicia trembled and was silent. What a bribe 
was her father offering ! He would live at home, 
and be her companion himself, if she would agree 
to throw oyer her lover. 

* 

"Papa, I cannot do what you ask/' she said 
after a pause of intense, troubled feeling. 

" Tbu mean that you will be disobedient ? " 

" Papa, I mean to wait until you change your 
mind, and think better of it." 

" Then I can promise you, Felicia, that you will 
have a long day to wait ! " replied Mr. Barrington 
in the tone of a threat. 

" Well, papa, true love is patient — and the 
longest day comes to an end at last ! " said Felicia 
roused, to defiance. 

Mr. Barrington flushed with anger. 

"Is it to my death that you refer? I did not 
believe I had so unnatural a daughter ! " 

" Oh ! papa, you will break my heart ! You 
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put words into my month that I never spoke — 
thoughts into my mind that would never have 
come there of themselves ! Before two years are 
out, I shall be of age " 

"And then you will please yourself, and defy 
us all?" 

"Papa, there is no one living but you and 
grannie who has any title to my obedience ? " 

" And we shall not have your obedience unless 
our wishes are your wishes ? " 

" Since we cannot agree, let us leave talking of 
it until that distant day arrives ! " 

" And meanwhile, do you promise to break off 
all correspondence with Captain Gresham ? do you 
promise to avoid meeting him, whether in private 
or in public ? " 

" On the contrary, papa, I propose to maintain 
with him as close an intimacy as I can, consistent 
with your having forbidden him your house. We 
hold ourselves engaged." 

" That is a bold challenge, Felicia ! Then let 
it be war between us, and prepare yourself for 
changes. Mrs. Gresham must leave you. We 
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mast give yon another friend — one more watchful 
and judicious. Miss Beed shall take her place/' 

"It is a spy and jailor you will set over me, 
then ! Oh, papa I why will you make me bo 
miserable ? It would not haye happened thus if 
my dear mamma had lived ! " 

" No, she would haye nipped your follies in the 
bud, instead of encouraging them as your interested 
friends haye done. Mrs. Gower and Mrs. Gresham 
haye been the chief agents in the mischief." 

" Tou acquitted them of all blame yesterday*" 

Breakfast was finished some time since, and 
Mr. Barrington abruptly terminated the painful 
conversation by rising from the table, and leaving 
the' room. Felicia came over to the Rectory to 
me to tell her troubles. I had the whole story, 
and a repetition of what had passed between her 
and the dowager, and her and Prince Charming 
the day before. It was all very tiresome and per- 
plexing, and I introduced a fresh complication by 
confiding to her Helen's engagement, which she 
had commissioned me to do. At the first hearing 
of the news, Felicia exclaimed that everything was 
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against her; but after a little consideration she 
acknowledged, that if Helen must leave her, it was 
good that a pleasant way of leaving was opened, 
and that by this means the scandal of a quarrel 
would be avoided. 

"And married to Mr. Cartwright, she will be 
another friend and advocate for you out of door," 
suggested I. 

"It is odious to think how I am talked of! 
But I am not ashamed of the cause. At twelve 
o'clock, Cousin Clare, I am going up the hill to 
meet him. He is coming here to see Mrs. 
Gresham — you will have to send for her. He 
gave me a hint of something impending, but my 
suspicions had never been awakened, and I was 
pot quick enough to guess the truth." 

" I was as dense as you. When she told me 
of her engagement, I was quite taken by 
surprise." 

" There is nobody to vex and contradict them ! 
They will be very happy. I was always an 
admirer of Old Crotchets. I like his sentiment 
and uprightness, and his moral courage. Oh! 
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Cousin Clare, I pray mine may not fail me ! If 
yon knew what a coward I feel in the presence of 
any one whom I hare grieved or made angry ! 
I shake all over, and am fit to cry ! Was it ever 
so with you?" 

I could not remember that ever it was — I had 
quivered with wrath sometimes. 

We proceeded to discuss her difficulties in the 
last aspect they had put on. Felicia was much 
annoyed lest Helen and I should be assailed as 
the authors and upholders of her rebellion, but I 
was mighty indifferent to any such dread. 
Mr. Barrington threatened more than he was 
likely to do, and I should not shrink from 
answering him as I felt, if he was so ill-advised as 
to say one word against either of us, or against 
Felicia, or against Captain Gresham. I was 
beginning to think of him as one of those utterly 
selfish persons who will pull the roof off a 
neighbour's house to light their own fire. There 
was no doubt that if a marriage between his 
daughter and Captain Gresham were allowed, he 
must give place to them at the Manor. Up to 
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this time, and for years to come, its revenues 
went through his hands* He had the spending of 
them, and anybody with perception could see that 
less and less was spent upon the place each year. 
It was a sin and a shame, but who had a right to 
interfere ? Mr. Tom Bethell railed and grumbled, 
but when had he not railed and grumbled? So 
long as Felicia remained unmarried, it was quite 
certain that her father would do what he pleased 
with her money, and she would complacently let 
him do so. It was by no means unusual to hear her 
say already that she could not afford such and such 
# thing to which she had a right, but I never knew 
her explain how her means ran short. It was not 
through unbridled personal extravagance, I know ; 
for she never bought a jewel in her life, nor did 
her father, who took so much that was hers, ever 
mulct his own indulgences to give her one. Like 
many men, lavish for themselves, he was mean for 
others. 

I do not wish to say that Mr, Barrington set 
himself consciously and systematically to oppose 
his daughter's attachment to Captain Gresham 
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because, by delaying her marriage, he could 
continue to enjoy her fortune ; but I do think he 
opposed it the more vehemently because of the 
loss to ^imself that must inevitably ensue : for I 
do not think that a really loving, disinterested, 
high-minded parent would have opposed it at all. 
Helen was not so ready to acquit him of inten- 
tional wrong as I was. She believed and said 
that Mr. Barrington would keep Felicia single as 
long as he could, and her generosity of character 
would hinder her completely from imagining 
why; or if she did try to solve his selfishness, 
she would be sure to ascribe it to his affection, 
which was always exacting. 

Miss Reed was mentioned, and the menace of 
her as Helen's successor, 

" You will be able to hold your own now — you 
are not a child," said I; for to resist Miss Heed's 
appointment at this date would be of little use. I 
added, however, that it would be a great mistake, 
and they would never get on together. 

" I shall never try. If she is set over me 
in the house, I shall treat her with courtesy, I 
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hope ; but make her my companion, I never will/' 
said Felicia with great decision. 

Presently after this, she left me, and went 
through our garden-wicket, and so up to the 
Langhill on her road to meet Prince Charming* 
It was a venturesome step but I had not a word 
to utter against it. I wished her good speed 
rather, and a happy deliverance out of all her 
troubles by means of her lover. She was longer 
gone than I expected, and I sent for Helen to be 
with me when they came. 

It was a dull, overcast day, thick with the fore- 
shadows of winter, and still as death. Looking 
up to the Great Bethell Oaks, the bronze, and 
orange, and crimson blotched screen of foliage 
showed as if painted on the leaden sky. The 
grass underfoot was ragged and wet with a heavy 
dew, and the fallen leaves strewed the green slopes 
with moist decay. St. Martin's summer was quite 
over and gone ; it was the sad time of the year, 
when every day showed a change towards 
Christmas; when the poor began to wrap their 
thin coats about them, and the wreaths of 
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chimney-smoke amongst the orchards increased; 
when the robins sang sweetly in the bushes, and 
flew to the window-sill for crumbs. 

As Helen and I .sat together waiting the coming 
of the lovers, a string of waggons creaked heavily 
along the road below the Rectory-garden wall, and 
my sister said it was the winter store of coal for 
the cottagers which by ancient rule was carted 
from Stoneleigh at the charge of the Manor. 
Felicia forgot nothing for other people whatever 
she might be suffering on her own account. The 
keeping up of old customs had devolved upon her, 
and rather than limit any, she denied herself some 
luxury. Well ! her heart was the better for it, 
and she heaped up blessings against the days of 
her affliction ; and meanwhile, to judge from the 
lovely and glowing countenance she appeared with 
at my luncheon, what she had to bear was not 
beyond endurance. Captain Gresham was blithe 
as she was; a beautiful self-confidence animated 
them both ! they had strengthened each other to 
resist oppression and persecution ; and at the root of 
their content was a firm disbelief in the permanance 
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of such oppression and persecution. They desired 
it so much that surely love must incline victory to 
their side soon ! 

What Captain Gresham had to say to Helen, 
as the widow of his brother, was soon said. He 
could congratulate her on her approaching marriage 
with a clear conscience ; he wished her happy, and 
was only sorry because Felicia would lose the 
comfort of her companionship at the Manor at a 
crisis when she needed it, perhaps, more than at 
any previous season. Helen promised him still 
to be her faithful friend and* adviser, and Felicia, 
on her part, promised always to give ear to her 
counsels. It seemed that Captain Gresham had 
the highest opinion of Helen's wisdom and 
prudence, and she merited it. 

Arthur was absent this day at Archdeacon 
Colquhoun's, attending a clerical meeting, and 
he was not too well pleased to hear of the meeting 
that had been in my drawing-room while he was 
away. He said that it must not happen again 
under present circumstances. I pledged myself 
that it should not; for it had gone, in some 
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measure, against the grain of my own feeling 
of what was discreet and proper ; bnt the young 
people had arranged it without asking leave of 
me, and I could not find in my heart to refuse 
them a hospitable reception. 4 

They did not stay very long after luncheon, 
and Helen left with them, all three going up the 
hill again to walk part of the way back to Bylands 
together. They must have walked all the way, 
or have turned and turned again to keep each 
other company ; for the sun had quite disappeared 
when Felicia and my sister returned through the 
garden. I opened my window for a word in 
passing. 

"He is gone, Cousin Clare; I shall not see 
him any more until Christmas," Felicia said. 

" Christmas will soon be here ; keep up your 
heart ! " exhorted I, in my cheerfullest tone. 

" I shall do my best, but it is very hard without 
him to help me. If I could see him oftener, I 
should not want courage." 

" There will be his letters " 

" Ah ! but a letter is not like his voice ! — I 
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must not stay now; yon have not seen the 
Sylvesters' carriage arrive, have yon? or Cousin 
Rose ? " I told her no, she was still in time to 
receive her guests ; and away she went. 

In the avenue of the Manor (as she told me 
the next day) she met her papa, who stopped her 
with an inquiry why she had not ridden that 
afternoon. 

"I have been walking instead : — did you not 
meet Mrs. Gresham just now?" she asked, 
quaking inwardly. 

" Mrs. Gresham has been walking with you ? " 

" Tes, papa." They looked at each other wist* 
fully, for they had parted in anger ; and Felicia was 
suddenly moved to make a full confession of the 
day's doings, which she followed up with apathetic 
plea for absolution. " Don't be vext, dear papa — 
he is gone now. Tell me that I am forgiven." 

"I am not so much vext with you, as I am 
disgusted with those who encourage you — He is 
gone, you say? Then let me hear no more of 
him ! You will forget him soon in a multiplicity 
of distractions: out of sight, out of mind, you 
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know. Be a good girl, Felicia, and let as be 
friends." 

This offer of peace surpassed her fondest hopes. 
She refrained from any further allusion to her 
lover, and accepted the truce with gladness. She 
took her papa's arm, and walked about the grounds 
with him, and made such progress in the way of 
amity as would have been impossible unless both 
had tacitly agreed to be deceived. Whether this 
hollow peace was wise, need not be debated; it 
answered its purpose for the time, and made them 
easier together, and better pleased with themselves 
and one another while it lasted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOME GUESTS AT THE MANOR. 

Whateveb the gossip of the neighbourhood, no 
one who stayed at the Manor during that autumn 
could carry away any impression but that Mr. 
Barrington and his daughter were on the best 

■ 

possible terms. The house was never empty of 
company, and with her social and domestic duties 
so much extended, I saw less of Felicia than*! had 
done at any time since her return from London. 
Mrs. Clarissa Constable who was the first of the 
series of visitors, paid a very long visit at Stone- 
leigh — outstaying, in fact, several who came later 
than herself. She was averse to move, as it 
seemed, when she was comfortably settled; and 
it required no extraordinary shrewdness to discern 
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that the pious old lady had a great yearning 
towards Felicia as a wife for her favourite nephew, 
George Sylvester, who came over to the Manor 
from Bylands almost every day while she was 
there. I think George himself had a little 
renewal of hope at this time, for Mrs. Clarissa's 
aspirations were not frankly discouraged. Felicia 
was affectionately kind and nice with her, and 
made her as happy as possible by patiently abiding 
her sermonettes, and by inviting to see her of *an 
afternoon Miss Colquhoun, and other ladies of 
that type, who delighted to discourse at inter- 
minable length on the philanthropic schemes to 
which they devoted their energies, and the money 
contributions levied on the reluctant pockets of 
their friends. As the rector's wife, I was called 
often to these assemblies, where I sat in the 
lowest place, receiving now and then a by-word 
of explanation, as one in the outer courts of 
godliness, not worthy yet to understand its inner 
mysteries. I hope and believe that there was a 
body of sincerity amongst them, but they grimaced 
so much, and praised and lauded each other's 
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pious and meddlesome endeavours (the infini- 
tesimal benefit of which I knew through Arthur 
but too well) until a spirit of mockery quite 
triumphed over my weak faith, and I ended by 
thinking them a set of very presumptuous and 
self-righteous folks. , 

" How came Mrs. Clarissa Constable into the 
unsanctified regions of Stoneleigh Manor? Is 
she established here for life ? " Mr. Ralph Barring- 
ton asked me. He arrived in the third week of 
November while she was still there. 

I told him what I knew, adding of my own 
opinion, that she was a very good old thing. 

" The worldliest old Pharisee in London," 
rejoined he. " She is intent on capturing Felicy 
for her nephew George." 

" Small blame to her for that ! George would 
be very glad to capture Felicy himself; and his 
heirship to Mrs. Clarissa's fortune gives him a 
title to try if he can." 

" Ah ! but Felicia is a prize for his betters ! 
she will make a fine duchess — she has given 
Gresham his congi I hear." 
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" I know nothing of that, and don't believe it. 
Who told you ? " 

" Her father. He says it is quite at an end, 
quite broken off; she has not spoken of him for a 
month. There is a silent understanding between 
them that it is all over. She would not play 
double, and deceive him?" 

" No, but he may please to shut his eyes, and 
not see what is plain before them. Felicia is as 
much pledged to Captain Gresham as ever she 
was, and I assure you that it would be her last 
wish for anybody to imagine otherwise. It is not 
necessary to assert a resolution every day if you 
mean to adhere to it." 

" Perhaps you know best. But the dowager's 
candidate has not retired, has he?" 

" He has never really come forward that I am 
aware of. They have not got beyond feeling the 
way, and Felicia met the little advances that were 
made with the furious repulse they deserved." 

" The Marquis is a cad — for my part, I think 
his brain is softening; but Felicia would make k 
charming duchess — if she could be tempted. 
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Lady Augusta comes over rather often, and 
fusses tenderly about the victim — but she, to be 
sure, may have other ends in view." I did not 
inquire what these ends might be ; neither Lady 
Augusta nor her brother possessed the smallest 
interest for me, except as they were mixed up in 
the general gossip affecting Felicia. Mr. Ralph 
Barrington was further -sighted than I. He 
had already detected signs of a future event 
which astonished my ears like a thunder-clap 
when it came. 

I was sorry to learn from him that a disbelief in 
the reality and permanence of Felicia's engage- 
ment had been mooted. Before Mr. Ralph 
Barrington spoke of it, I had observed that it was 
no longer the staple of idle chat. Captain 
Gresham was out of the country, and the young 
lady was blithe and handsome as usual. Judicious 
people probably regarded it as one of those 
romances that drop quietly into, oblivion in the 
presence of such practical chances of settling in 
life magnificently as were alleged to lie .waiting 
her acceptance. Her grandmamma and her father, 
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I know, denied her engagement to Captain Gresham 
distinctly, — distinctly, categorically, in spine 
instances; and in others, they treated it in the 
light and frivolous tone which they had originally 
assumed in contradicting her right to make it. 
Of course, I was fully aware that there was no 
change nor thought of change. Felicia received 
her lover's letters and dispatched her own as often 
as she chose; and when she gave me a glimpse 
of her face in the twilight after her ride or her 
drive, we talked of little else besides Prince 
Charming: — a monotony which she excused by 
pleading that I was the only person to whom she 
could talk about him freely and happily. 

The next time I saw her, I judged it no more 
than right to warn her of the doubt that was being 
cast on her constancy. She made light of it ; she 
happened to be in a most buoyant humour, with a 
precious letter, for an amulet, hidden somewhere 
about her. 

" I cannot undertake to rectify public opinion 
which is so busy at my expense," said she with 
heedless gaiety. " So long as Prince Charming 
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loves and trusts me, what care I who doubts? 
Papa is very good just now, and I won't plague 
him : — but he knows well enough that my mind 
is fixed, tho' he pretends to Uncle Ralph that I 
have yielded, and grannie knows too. Grannie is 
naughty ; she tells positive fibs ! Mrs. Clarissa 
must preach her a little sermon on truth." 

Then she rattled on about Mrs. Clarissa. " Oh, 
Cousin Clare, it is such fun to see them together ! 
Grannie sticks up her chin, and looks scornily out 
of her half-closed eyes, and Mrs. Clarissa shuts 
hers quite, and lays her palms together with 
lingers outstretched, and talks like a tract, telling 
grannie how short her time grows, and how great 
her need is of serious reflection. Grannie never 
speaks any more than if Mrs. Clarissa were in the 
pulpit at church; and Seed sits by, the most 
provoking picture of piety ! " 

" How is it, Felicia, that when you get amongst 
these good people you lose your spirit of reverence 
and turn satirical and profane ? It is not pleasant 
to hear you," said I. 

« 

" I suppose it is because I don't believe in them 
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altogether," rejoined she. " I do think Mrs. 
Clarissa is honest, bnt she is so silly ! She has 
taken up poor old Reed, and extols her as a very 
saint for patient virtue ! Who can respect her 
discernment ? If anybody sets a dolorous grave 
face, and makes a profession of loving religion, 
she takes them at their word at once, and never 
inquires whether their profession is borne out by 
holiness of life. Cousin Rosy is catching their 
tone, and pretends to have serious misgivings 
about balls, and what Miss Colquhoun describes 
as ' promiscuous dancing.' I shall be curious to 
see whether her misgivings will prevail with her 
to forego the Hunt Ball at Gladestone next month. 
I should stand in great dread of Rosy's busy- 
bodyism and fluency, if she joined the community 
of saints who go about doing good in this neigh- 
bourhood." 

" Don't be censorious, Felicia ! " 

" Don't be conventional, Cousin Clare ! Mrs. 
Clarissa wants me to have a drawing-room meeting 
for missions to women in the east. If papa were 
away, I would indulge her — it would be such fun ! 
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She would speak, so would Miss Colquhoun, and 
a Mrs. Solomons would come, a lady who has 
travelled in India, and has been in some great 
man's zenana — she would tell anecdotes of how 
lazy and discontented the women are — so 
interesting, you know, oriental gossip. Would 
you mind having the meeting in your drawing- 
room ? " 

" Arthur would not like it — and besides, there 
is not space," said I, involuntarily thankful for 
our limited dimensions. 

" That is only an excuse, Cousin Glare. The 
company might overflow into the hall." 

" Don't tease, Felicia ! Arthur would never 
give his consent. He has a prejudice against the 
tribe of Colquhouns and Solomons, and so have I, 
if I must speak plainly. He has never allowed 
me to dispense any but kitchen-physic in the 
village, and the spiritual food I am permitted to 
administer is only comfort. If anybody is really 
ill there is the doctor, and if anybody leads a 
wicked life, there is himself. Imagine then 
whether he would allow strange ladies to hold 
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forth on heathen missions under his own 

s 

roof?" 

"I am afraid it is hopeless. Yet I must 
manage it somehow. I cannot disappoint Mrs. 
Clarissa of her meeting — that would be so 
inhospitable. I'll ask Papa, if we may have it 
at the Manor." 

I expressed a wish that he might refuse his 
permission ; but to my surprise, he did not ; he 
took his daughter's view of it — that it would be 
fwn : not considering whether it would be a lawful 
occasion, for fun. Arthur made a remonstrance, 
but to no purpose. And on the Saturday after 
the meeting was first thought of, he brought me a 
copy of a neatly printed circular which he had 
seen in a shop-window at Gladestone, inviting 
visitors to a morning-meeting at Stoneleigh Manor, 
the following Tuesday at two o'clock, to hear an 
interesting account of the " Fenana Mission and 
the Mission to Flugu," by ladies engaged in the 
work. The local papers had advertised the 
meeting in a paragraph, using the same terms, 
and Arthur was in a state of vexation, distress 
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and perplexity over the ludicrous misprints, 
such as I have rarely witnessed. While he 
was still fuming, in came Felicia, the merriest 
rogue, and with her Mrs. Clarissa Constable. 
Arthur displayed the circular, and asked an 
explanation. 

"We have seen it — it is the fault of my bad 
writing, I suppose," said Mrs. Clarissa, not one 
whit confused. " The printer has made a little 
mistake — Zenana and Telugu, it should have 
been. But what does it matter ? The world will 
be none the wiser — it cares for none of these 
things." 

" That is true," rejoined Arthur drily. " Par- 
haps if the world were treated with more respect 
by those who undertake its instruction, it might 
learn, and be interested in these thingB." 

I was glad to hear Arthur say this. Religion* 
teachers too often despise the natural intelligence 
of the people they are set to teach, and take no 
pains ; the people feel it, resent it, and despise the 
teacher, in return, for insincerity and incapacity. 
There is a fruitful source of failure in many a 
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ministry, which makes a fair show, and accomplishes 
nothing real. 

The meeting happened as it was arranged, and 
numbers of people came, chiefly ladies, until the 
long drawing-room at the Manor was quite crowded. 
Lady Augusta and Miss Falkner drove over to- 
gether, and Miss Colquhoun arrived with her 
brother, the Archdeacon. Mr. Willis brought his 
daughter-in-law, the Sylvesters and Abershaws 
shared one carriage, Mr. Tom Bethell presented 
himself with his elder girls, and there was a large 
influx of ecclesiastical persons, wives, daughters, 
aunts, sisters, grandmothers, from , Gladestone. 
The majority were moved by curiosity for what 
they should see, and some asked if Stoneleigh 
was converted with the same jesting incre- 
dulity as certain men asked long ago : "Is 
Saul also amongst the prophets ? " Arthur 
stayed away, and would have had me stay away 
too; but Felicia entreated so earnestly that I 
would go to give her a countenance, that I 
went, little as I liked the affair. She was 
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ashamed of it now — but it was too late to put 
it aside. 

The Colquhouns were used to the sort of thing, 
and liked it; and the Archdeacon opened the 
meeting with a prayer, and a brief address, in 
which he introduced his friend, Mrs. Solomons, 
who was to be the chief speaker. Let me never 
hear a female gospeller again ! For the space of 
two hours she flowed on in a stream of vapid 
egotistical twaddle profitable to nobody ; provoking 
the light-minded to mirth and criticism far from 
convenient. In her own set she must have been 
exposed to the temptation of much honour and 
flattery; I was amazed to see Miss Golquhoun 
and one or two ladies besides, regarding her 
fixedly, their faces thrust forward, their hands 
clasped, their expression one of reverence, of 
worship almost. I could only account for their 
attitude by supposing their minds to be rapt in 
ecstatic contemplation, and their ears shut. Mrs. 
Clarissa judiciously dozed through the oration, 
and good Mr. Willis, with his hand covering his 
eyes, probably did likewise; but many present 
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were not used to sleep of an afternoon, and if they 
could not escape quietly from the room, were 
obliged to sit it out. 

Miss Golquhoun was to have addressed us, but 
no time was left her by the fluent Mrs. Solomons, 
who, however, accorded her a lavish m'easure of 
praise as one of "That noble, devoted band of 
women who give their lives to the work of saving 
souls.'* Perhaps Miss Golquhoun would have 
preferred to speak for herself; for though Mrs. 
Solomons' sincerity need not be called in doubt, 
she was as conspicuously deficient in good taste 
as in good sense. Miss Falkner's face was a study 
through one paragraph of the exposition, when 
her brother, having been mentioned as encouraging 
Miss Colquhoun's mission to his navvies, was 
described himself as, " Not exactly what you call 
a gentleman, you know — an engineer ; " and Lady 
Augusta was moved in another way by frequent 
references to persons of title, and especially to one 
as " The Marquis," — some of the audience 
evidently supposing that the precious Marquis of 
our county was meant, and sorely perplexed to 
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understand what his relations could be with the 
devout lady before them. 

Archdeacon Golquhoun closed the meeting with 
a large tribute of thanks to the speaker, and a 
benediction, and then, with a rustle of relief that 
it was over, we all began to move. There was yet 
a little sale of needle-work to be effected, brought 
over by Mrs. Solomons, and Eose B^thell had set 
it out in the picture-gallery, and appointed herself 
head-saleswoman. Mr. Ralph Barrington, with 
his visage puckered into a thousand creases, 
was the first purchaser; he bought a wicker- 
basket, lined with blue silk, and then set off, 
groping and looking on the ground towards 
the drawing-room. On the way I met him, 
and inquired what he had lost, and what he 
sought. 

"I am picking up Mrs. Solomons' H's that she 
has dropped all over the place. Can you tell me 
which door she went in at ? " said he, and there 
was a general titter, and a sly offer from several 
persons to help him, lest his task should be too 
heavy. Felicia heard it. She was flushed, tired 
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and annoyed. The fan of the comedy was not 
to her taste. She did not like the impromptu 
bazaar, and whispered to Rosy not to invite 
buyers. 

Lady Augusta came to the stall, and spent a 
shilling — there had been nothing to pay for 
admittance, she said; and while she was still 
selecting her shilling's-worth, arrived Mrs. Solo- 
mons, and added a postscript to her speech by 
telling us how her mission could not be carried on 
without money, and therefore she was obliged to 
solicit her kind Christian friends to buy the little 
trifles which other kind ladies made and sent to 
her — trifles such as we saw, dressed dolls, babies' 
braided frocks, pieces of needle-work, and other 
small matters. Poor Mrs. Solomons, I was sorry 
for her then ! She was evidently short of means, 
jaded and anxious, though still garrulous. The 
measure of Lady Augusta's charity was the limit 
of most people's besides. Miss Golquhoun was 
generous to the extent of half-a-crowu, and Miss 
Falkner to the extent of a guinea, which she paid 
for a hideous screen of worsted-work, displayed 
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and extolled by Mrs. Solomons as very elegant 
and rich. 

" Our English ladies' work is so much admired 
in India, nothing is so much thought of in the 
zenanas/' she boldly asserted, quite with the air 
of believing what she said. 

" Indeed ! I should call such patterns as this 
enough to raise a rebellion,' on the plea of their 
importation being with the base design of depraving 
the native taste. I'll buy it myself, not to have 
that guilt on our heads ! " said Miss Falkner. 

JNfrs. Solomons looked full of rebuke, but she 
answered nothing. It was sadly plain that the 
chief part of her collection she would have to carry 
away, if somebody did not make an effort. The 
company were departing by ones and twos and 
threes, and the stall seemed as full as ever. Mrs. 
Clarissa sat looking placidly on, and doing nothing 
— she for whose satisfaction the meeting had been 
arranged. She ought to have bought up the whole 
stock, but that was not in her mind at all ; she 
had put before us worldlings an opportunity of 
doing good and receiving good ; so far her duty ; 
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it was ours to use it, or to neglect it, as our hearts 
inclined. 

When everybody was gone but the Colquhouns, 
who had brought Mrs. Solomons over, and Lady 
Augusta and Miss Falkner, Felicia asked me what 
she ought to do : — she could not send the poor 
mission-woman empty away, and burdened with 
the trash she had brought to sell. 

" Give her a five-pound note, Felicy, and let her 
go," whispered her Uncle Balph. 

" But the stuff is worth fifty," whispered she in 
reply, and off he stalked. 

The difficulty was ended by Felicy presenting 
Mrs. Solomons with ten pounds, and then, with 
alacrity the miscellaneous rubbish was packed up 
again to serve for the next drawing-room meeting. 
Somebody asked Mrs. Clarissa, when Mrs. 
Solomons and the Colquhouns were gone, what 
was the final destiny of the dolls and other knick- 
nacks made in such profusion by idle pious 
ladies to promote the spread of the Gospel. 
Mrs. Clarissa said she really did not know, but 
she supposed that the articles not got rid of by 
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private sale were sent up to London to the parent 
Society. Miss Falkner volunteered the informa- 
tion that it was her practice to buy things out of 
one charity basket and present them to another, — 
for instance, if Mrs. Clarissa would accept, for the 
conversion of the Jews, the frightful screen she 
had purchased in the interest of the Zenana 
mission, she would be most glad to give it for that 
purpose. Mrs. Clarissa accepted it with thanks, 
and Miss Falkner observed further that it would, 
no doubt, ultimately arrive at the parent Society 
and be destroyed. Destroyed ? what did she 
mean? asked Mrs. Clarissa, brisking up at the 
ominous word — Destroyed! 

"Yes, destroyed," said Miss Falkner calmly. 
"I have repeatedly inquired what became of the 
things, and have always been referred to the 
parent Society; so I conclude that the Society's 
housekeeper performs periodical acts of faith, and 
burns the collection — on the Fifth of November, 
probably, in the full assurance that before Guy 
Fawkes' Day comes round again, all her cupboards 
and chests will be replete to overflowing." 
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Mrs. Clarissa made an allusion to the seat of 
the scorner, directed against the easy-chair in 
which Miss Falkner sat, and Bosy Bethell 
whose new-born zeal was of the gushing sort, said, 
Oh, no, she was sure such well-meant efforts 
never could be wasted. " Oh, I should like to be 
a mission-lady, or a Sister, or something," she 
went on, bubbling and effusive. "I don't think 
I should care for the Zenana women, like 
Mrs. Solomons, it must be so stupid teaching 
grown-up women to read; but it must be nice 
reading and talking to the poor men, as Miss 
Golquhoun does, the soldiers and navvies, you 
know, at home. I shall never care to go to 
another ball, and I don't think I will ! " 
- Lady Augusta laughed, and advised her to 
make no rash vows yet awhile ; and Miss Falkner 
drily stated that it was a rule of her brother's 
and Mr. Strongitharm's to allow only one mission- 
lady to one gang of navvies, and she must be big, 
hard-featured and middle-aged — as much like a 
navvy herself, in fact, as possible. 

Mr. Barrington, who had stolen away from the 
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meeting, re-appeared at early tea, for which Lady 
Augusta and Mips Falkner stayed, and I too, at 
an intimation from Felicia that she wished it. 
She confessed to me at good-by, that she felt 
as if we had all been very profane, and who 
was to blame? those who prosecute a religious 
work in a manner to bring ridicule upon it, or 
those who are the mockers in the case ? " At all 
events," added she, " neither for Mrs. Clarissa 
Constable, nor Mrs. Anybody else will I ever 
promote a meeting again, unless my own heart 
be in it. I have spent a most uneasy day, for 
even the follies of pious folk are not a fit subject 
for fun." 

Her own heart in it, bless her ! I am sure 
there was as much love and pity for the ignorant 
in her heart as in any heart of them all ! A few 
days after the meeting Miss Colquhoun happened 
to call on me at the same time as Miss Falkner* 
Miss Colquhoun spoke of the meeting in terms of 
satisfaction. She said Mrs. Clarissa was an 
excellent counsellor of the young, and it was sweet 
to see dear Miss Barrington, possessed of every 
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pleasure the world could give, turning so early to 
the paths of safety. 

" I shall not repine if she has trouble to draw 
her yet nearer to her God, for her position is one 
of immense temptation/' she continued unctuously. 
" No, Mrs. Gower, no, Miss Falkner, I am never 
sorry to see trials and afflictions laid upon any 
one whom I love; for I know that, in the end, 
they must work together for their good." 

"I believe you. It is proverbial with what 
philosophy we bear the calamities of our friends," 
said Miss Falkner shrewdly. " But on the whole, 
I prefer to see mine happy and prosperous. Miss 
Barrington is good enough for this world — too 
good, I am disposed to think." 

Miss Colquhoun assumed a countenance of 
depression; she had made up her mind that 
Miss Falkner was in a bad way, a godless, 
irreverent little woman, and she did not shrink 
from admonishing her to that effect, there and 
then. Miss Falkner took it very well, and offered 
no rejoinder. She was quite unused to the 
manners and phraseology of ladies like Miss 
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Colquhoun, whose attitude was one of perpetual 
thankfulness to God for her superiority over 
other women. The gay, cheerful, variable, those 
fond of amusement, and those apt to take 
short, practical views of life thought her a pre- 
sumptuous and foolish body ; but we all sub- 
mitted to her admonitions meekly (so best were 
they abridged). Besides, she was tacitly allowed 
to have a right to teach and preach; she could 
rush in where most of us feared to tread, being 
gifted with a remarkable volubility, and also the 
sister of the Archdeacon. I have myself heard 
her ask a huge brickmaker if all was well with 
his soul. 

When Miss Falkner had been duly rebuked and 
put to silence, Miss Colquhoun reverted to what 
she had been saying of Felicia, and then went on 
to express the relief and gratification she had felt 
in hearing that she had consented to give up the 
rash and impolitic entanglement with Captain 
Gresham. (Here was Mr. Balph Barrington's 
tale again !) 

" I am not aware of her having consented to 
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anything of the kind : — when did you hear it ? " 
asked I. 

" Oh, everybody is saying so ! I have no 
doubt of it myself. It has been improbable from 
the beginning to the end." 

" There is no end yet, I can positively assure 
you. I should not deserve the name of Felicia's 
friend, if I suffered you to go away under that 
impression, ,, I rejoined warmly. 

"I had heard too that it was given up — Lady 
Augusta Leigh is very strong as to that," said 
Miss Falkner. 

" And I am equally strong that it is not given 
up. Whoever asserts that it is, asserts what is 
not true. You may take my word for it, who am 
chief in Miss Barrington's confidences." 

Whether they did take my word or not I cannot 
tell. But this reiteration of the false denial, 
emanating as it assuredly did from Mr. Barring- 
ton and the dowager, caused me seriously to 
reflect. If they were so strenuous to make the 
neighbourhood believe the engagement broken, 
they did not mean to keep any measure with 
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Felicia when the last push came. I judged it 
right to warn her again of what was currently 
reported, and gaining ground in the general 
credit ; but though she listened and was annoyed, 
she refused to take any steps herself to correct it. 
She bade me adhere to my contradiction, and 
repeat it as far and wide as I had opportunity; 
but at the Manor, she alleged that it was best to 
be quiet, and let the time slip smoothly on until 
another crisis came of itself. 

" I shall be equal to it when it does come," she 
said. "At present, there would be nothing 
gained except a quarrel with papa, if I insisted 
on proclaiming the truth. He would perhaps run 
away from Stoneleigh; and just now all the 
thoughts and kindness I can spare from Prince 
Charming, are devoted to making him happy, and 
teaching him to be content at home." 

What could I urge against this? I held my 
peace ; and the time went on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOME OTHEB GUESTS AT THE MANOB. 

Mrs. Clarissa Constable went back to London, 
not without hopes of FeKcia for George. Mr. 
Ralph Barrington liked his quarters, and was 
easily prevailed upon to stay in them. The 
hunting-season was now well begun, and the 
Manor provided a mount for its guests whenever 
they were so disposed. Colonel Charteris and 
Mr. and Mrs. Mellish, foreign-made Mends of 
Mr. Barrington, arrived on a visit, people not 
known in the county, but gay and delightful, 
capital guests for a country-house in the winter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mellish sang, Felicia sang, and they 
became such inseparable allies, that as Mrs. 
Clarissa had done before them, they stayed at 
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the Manor long after the busybodies expected 
them to go, and make room for other visitors. 
Mr. Mellish was very intimate with the Marquis 
of Leigh ; Mr. Barrington was fond of his society ; 
Colonel Charteris called him cousin. He had been 
born to a great estate, but he lived nowhere in 
particular now — sometimes in Paris, sometimes 
at Spa, Homburg, Nice; sometimes in the housed 
of indulgent friends. He and his wife were people 
quite out of the range of my provincial experience, 
but some instinct warned me that they were as 
dangerous as they were charming. Felicia knew 
them as little as myself, but she quickly learnt to 
like them, when she found that their company 
reconciled her father to a more prolonged 
residence at Stoneleigh than he had ever been 
known to endure since the death of her mamma. 
In fact, the Manor this season was very gay. 
Mr. Barrington kept open house. He wid his 
gentlemen guests went out with the hounds 
twice a week regularly, and Felicia and the ladies 
rode often with them to see the throw-off. On 
the Monday before the annual Hunt Ball (the 
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best ball of the year in Gladeshire, and, some 
people said, the best ball of the year anywhere 
out of London) the hounds met at Stoneleigh. 
There was a grand breakfast, and the morning 
being propitious for a good run, a large field 
mustered. I took my little people to see the gallant 
show; the handsome, spirited strong horses, the 
brave throng in scarlet, and the fox-hounds — a 
splendid, famous pack of which the Duke was 
master. The Duke had come to the meet himself 
this morning, and his son and eldest daughter with 
him ; indeed, nobody of fox-hunting quality in that 
division of the country was absent, who was able 
to ride abroad. 

The children and I passed through the house 
to reach the terrace, just at the time the gentlemen 
were pouring out from breakfast, and the grooms 
bringing up their horses. I had not seen Felicia 
yet, but in a few minutes she appeared in her 
riding dress, and Mrs. Mellish with her, similarly 
accoutred. Lady Augusta followed them out 
attended by Mr. Barrington, and they all stood 
Qn the steps in a group with the Duke, Sir Jerry 
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Abershaw, and Squire Sylvester, talking together, 
and watching the rest mount. The Marquis was 
moving about on the lawn, solitary, as seemed 
to be his choice ; and the avenue was filled with 
a moving crowd of men and horses. Add to this 
the sunshiny haze of a soft December morning, 
the darkness of the close ranks of trees, and the 
rich time-coloured old Manor House for a back- 
ground, and you have a winter picture, peculiarly 
English, and, to my mind, peculiarly picturesque 
and pleasant. 

I have always lived in the country, and the 
cheerful sobriety of its out-door scenes never pall 
upon me. They are always fresh, always delightful 
When the last of the cavalcade rode out of the 
Manor gates, the children set off to run down 
the orchard to intercept it at the bottom of the 
hill, and see the gay rout pass again. I followed 
them and Helen too, not at a run, certainly, but 
swiftly enough to make sure of not losing the 
sight.* The hounds and huntsmen were just 
sweeping by; the Duke headed the field with 
Felicia, beautiful as the morning, Lady Augusta 
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followed next with . Mr. Barrington, then came 
Mrs* Mellish and Colonel Charteris, and the 
rabble of horse and foot till all were out of view. 
As we walked in the garden we heard the winding 
of the horn and the music of the hounds far away, 
and about two hours later Felicia and Mrs. Mellish 
returned, the first fox-hound having gone away 
straight across the country, and further from 
home than they were tempted to pursue. 

This was the first occasion on which I saw 
Mrs. Mellish in all her native simplicity. She 
did not impress me as a desirable friend for a 
girl, but then she had a delicious contralto voice 
which went perfectly with Felicia's soprano. 
When they were not out of doors, they were 
practising duets all day long. Musical enthusiasts 
excuse everything in each other but the want of 
music, and when Mrs. Mellish trolled out a rich 
joyous melody in a rich joyous voice Felicia was 
enraptured, and found her the finest company in 
the world. She was not a talker ; she had, indeed, 
the reputation of never speaking, except when she 
had something pungent or witty to say ; but the 
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views she took of life were frankly free and easy, 
while her gaiety was of that bright, infectious 
nature that made them to be tolerated as they 
assuredly would not have been, if expressed by 
a less laughing pair of Hebe lips, and a less 
brilliant pair of eyes, Felicia described her 
notions as "very French," and with that plea 
let them pass. She herself was not of a character 
to imitate or affect anything; but Rosy Bethell 
who had a facile temper and was readily captivated 
by new models, formed herself on Mrs. Mellish's 
airs and graces, as she had lately formed herself 
on Mrs. Solomons' pieties — which was as though 
a prim little bantam should aspire to mimic a 
pretty little parroquet. 

In the course of the day arrived several more 
guests at the Manor, chiefly young people from 
a distance, who were invited for the purpose of 
going to the Hunt Ball the following night ; and 
Felicia begged Arthur and me to run across in 
the evening, offering us the bribe of some good 
music, of which we were both amateurs in a 
moderate degree. I have a lively recollection 
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of the scene in the long drawing-room as we 
entered. About the first fire-place stood Mr. 
Barrington, Colonel Charteris, and Mr. Mellish 
— the last a tall slim man with a face smooth- 
shaven all but the upper lip, which was orna- 
mented by a small black moustache. His style 
was of the most elegant, his manner soft, insinuat- 
ing, courteous, but the sly cunning of his eyes, 
which was expressed, indeed, from head to foot 
of him, in his gait, voice, his every gesture, 
repelled me instinctively, and on the instant. 
Colonel Charteris was short and stout, with a 
military air, and an ugly trick of plucking at his 
mouth — the only marked trait I observed in him. 
Clustered about th§ further hearth was a group 
of girls, all strangers to me but Hose Bethell ; and 
several young men of whom I knew only Mr. 
Courtney and George Sylvester. Except that they 
made gay the Manor on the eve of a memorable 
ball, they have nothing to do with Felicia's 

* 

history, and I need not delay it to describe them 
more particularly than this : — that like most young 
people they were nice and fresh-looking, and 
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willing to laugh, talk, dance, sing, play, be 
amused in any fashion that was convenient. 

Felicia and Mrs. Mellish were not visible, but 
from the music-room beyond issued the preluding 
sounds of fingers on the keys of the piano, and 
then their voices joined in a duet from "Faust" 
Arthur lifted the curtain which separated the two 
rooms, and we passed through, to find a small 
select audience, which was presently increased by 
the influx of Mr. Courtney, and one or two of the 
less intimate girl-guests. At the end of the song 
Felicia inquired what had become of the others, 
and was told that they were warming their feet by 
a galop in the picture-gallery, for which Mrs. 
Oresham was playing the music. Then she asked 
where her papa was, and somebody said that he. 
Mr. Mellish, and Colonel Charteris had disappeared 
— were gone to the billiard-room, perhaps, which 
was their continual resort. , 

Felicia sighed, and I had no reason to wonder 
why. These two gentlemen were the choicest of 
Mr. Barrington's sporting associates. They were 
always found 1 together, and wherever they were 
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found there was mischief* So long as Felicia felt 
herself in duty bound to welcome them at the 
Manor, little was gained by keeping her father 
there. My Cousin Barrington possessed great 
command of countenance, but he did not succeed 
in hiding from his daughter's anxiety the fact that 
this visit of Mr. Mellish and his ally was being 
made a very costly visit for their host. If the 
billiard-room had seen the worst of it ! But every 
night, shut up in the justice-room, they played 
cards, often till the small hours of the morning, 
and Felicia did not dare to hint a rebuke. Such, 
guests had no right at the Manor, she was told ; 
but she could not hinder it : remonstrance would 
be vain, and would perhaps end in driving her papa 
away as well as them. And that, in her judgment, 
was as bad as anything that could possibly happen. 
Mrs. Mellish and she had spoken to each other 
of this gambling propensity of their men-folk, but 
I am afraid that Mrs. Mellish assumed a virtue 
she had not when she professed to hate and dread 
it as much as Felicia. " They will do it, my dear 
innocent child ! You might as well try to keep 
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ducks from the water as to keep men possessed by 
the spirit of play from the green table. I used to 
fret and spoil my pretty eyes when first I found 
Jack out ; it makes the misery of my whole 
existence still, but I have learnt to bear my griefs 
with patience." (And to use the pretty eyes as a 
decoy for fools into Jack's net, she might have 
added with equal truth.) 

Mr. Tom Bethell, who knew a little of everybody, 
spoke of the Mellishes as hangers on to the skirts 
of society : not quite rejected and not quite free of 
any circle but the debateable margin occupied by 
people who have been " a great deal talked about." 
He stated it for a fact that Mr. Mellish had been 
blackballed at the Coverley Club, and that there 
were men who refused to play with him, called 
him the biggest scamp in London, and predicted 
a near day when he would be found out by all the 
world. But in the meanwhile, with the help of 
his agreeable manner and his charming wife, he 
maintained a precarious footing in many good 
houses ; and country-folks, who knew nothing of 
his town^reputation, believed him to be a very fine 
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gentleman indeed, and were sure that Mrs. Mellish 
was a most desirable acquisition at any party, 
because she was such a beautiful singer, and always 
good-natured about singing. 

Mr. Ralph Barrington eschewed the intimate 
acquaintance of his brother's friends : he had 
suffered too severely by such persons in time gone 
by to care to renew his lessons ; but he behaved 
with a politic reserve in speaking of them, except 
to Helen. Helen was not intending to go to the 
Hunt Ball. She thought Mrs. Mellish might 
serve Felicia and her fair troop as chaperone ; but 
she changed her mind at a word from Mr. Balph 
Barrington, who told her that pleasantly and well- 
received as Mrs. Mellish was in certain quarters, 
it would be no advantage to any girl to be seen 
under her wing. Of this change in Helen's inten- 
tion I had no notice until the night of the ball, 
when I went to the Manor, at Janet's request, to 
see the young things dressed to set off. I presented 
myself in excellent time, and found Felicia with 
her toilette already completed, and Janet gone to 
help some of the visitors. 
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My darling was resting in a vast white chair, all 
a crisp white cloud herself, and I hardly dared to 
touch her, lest I should crush something out of its 
place. I swept her a curtsey for compliments 
instead of a kiss. She had made herself lovely — 
lovely indeed ; and in her eyes was a marvellous 
beauty and sweetness. 

" Guess why," she whispered ; and offered for 
my admiration a bouquet of hot-house flowers that ' 
were certainly not grown at Stoneleigh, nor arranged 
by the fingers of Janet. I hesitated to guess aloud, 
though sure in my mind. She read in my face 
what I hoped, and gave me a gentle token of 
acquiescence : " Yes, he is to be there — Prince 
Charming is to be there ! Imagine whether I am 
happy ! " 

I never saw anything like the soft radiance of 
her countenance as she sat reflecting on her great 
pleasure that was in store. At my invitation, she 
presently stood up, spun round to show her dress, 
and then went floating about the room, caressing 
her flowers, talking sweet nonsense to them, hardly ' 
feeling the earth under her feet for the joy that 
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was in her heart. She was " fancying " in her 
pretty childish way some scene with her lover — for 
pure faith, and simple warm affection, she was yet 
half a child ! 

I forbore to suggest vexations, displeasures, 
perverse accidents, though they occurred to me. 
The meeting that was to be at the ball was a secret 
between them, which might have what effect 
it pleased, so far as Felicia seemed concerned 
beforehand. Probably Captain Gresham was quite 
as little troubled. I asked her if Helen knew. 
She said No, nobody knew by her telling. The 
bouquet and a letter had come in a box that after- 
noon from Gladestone by a special messenger, and 
the letter was to say that Prince Charming was 
then safe housed at the " Royal George," im- 
patiently waiting for the evening and for her. 
His impatience, I think, could not be more eager 
than her own. 

While we were discussing the matter Rose 
Bethell burst into the room, without any cere- 
monial politeness of requesting admittance. She 
had broken the clasp of one of her bracelets ; and 
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wanted to borrow another from Felicia's ample 
collection. Felicia opened a case of everyday 
trinkets, bat Rosy was fastidious, and had made 
her choice before preferring her petition ; she 
wished for a certain turquoise band of exquisite 
Indian workmanship, and when her cousin refused 
it, she said in an accent of complaint : " You are 
not wearing it yourself, Felicy." 

" No, but it belonged to mamma, Rosy, and I 
never like to lend anything that was hers," remon- 
strated Felicia sweetly. " Here are a dozen to 
select from, all birth-day gifts, and all handsome. 
If you want blue, here is a coil crusted with blue 
stones." 

Rosy pouted, but accepted it. She was looking 
exceedingly pretty, apart from the pout, and 
Felicia told her so, to restore her good-humour. 
Rosy relaxed, and then, in turn, contemplated her 
cousin, pronounced her white dress perfection, but 
made some critical objections. For instance : why 
did she wear such plain ornaments when she had 
sets of divine pearls and exquisite opals and 
diamonds? What was that slender necklet of 
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Venetian gold about her throat — where did she 
get it, and the heart-shaped amulet with a cipher 
in brilliants ? What was the cipher ? As she 
proceeded with her catechism, Rosy's wits 
sharpened. She peered for a minute shrewdly in 
Felicia's face, and then exclaimed in a most 
irritating, significant tone : " Ah / Ah ! I suspect 
something / " 

Felicia blushed, and turned from her, reply- 
ing : " Suspect anything you like, Rosy, but don't 
chatter." 

" So that is why your opals and diamonds 
must hide in their casket to-night ? that somebody 
may be gratified with the sight of his poor little 
chain alone on your neck 1 Oh ! but you are 
deep I You are cunning, Cousin Felicy ! " 

" And you are unkind, Rosy ! " cried Felicia, 
flashing round upon her with sudden beautiful 
anger, the tears full in her eyes. " I deny 
nothing ! This is his poor little chain — precious 
and dear to me beyond every jewel I have ! I 
would give them all for one kiss of my love ! " 

Rosy made a modest moue, but she did not 
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venture to inflict any more impertinent remarks 
upon her cousin. She was insignificant, but she 
could sting. Felicia had become extraordinarily 
sensitive to any word having reference to Captain 
Gresham's narrow fortune ; and it was many a 
year before she quite forgave Rosy for her 
-slighting contempt of his "poor little chain" — 
which was, in fact, a perfect little chain and costly 
with its amulet; and must have represented 
several acts of self-denial on his part ; for he was 
an honourable lover, and did not give his love- 
gifts at the expense of his jeweller. Felicia was 
greatly moved, and Rosy took refuge in the sulks. 
Perhaps it was lucky for the peace between them, 
that Helen soon came to the door, and created a 
diversion ; followed in a few minutes by the rustle 
of many light skirts along the gallery, and the 
voice of Mr. Mellish calling from below that the 
carriages were come, and were waiting. 

I saw all the party assembled in the hall, the 
girls a flock of white birds, and Mrs. Mellish as 
young-looking and fair as any of them ; Helen, by 
comparison, in black lace and crimson roses, was 
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a sober dowager amongst them. , The gentlemen 
gathered in great force too; for there were no 
recusants. The Manor omnibus was full, and the 
barouche and brougham besides; and when the 
bustle of packing in was oyer, and they drove off, 
a lull seemed to fall upon the whole place, and I 
had time to observe that the stars were shining, 
and that it was a fine frosty night. 

Janet and Garr lingered with me a minute on 
the steps, and said Janet proudly : " Our young 
lady is the flower of them all, ma'am. There's not 
one to hold a candle to her. She's a perfect 
beauty, be the other who she may." 

" But she . has a deal to intercount with," 
added Carr sighing. " And it's not beauty saves 
from sorrow." 

" God bless her, and keep her good — that's all 
I say ! As for sorrow, which of us escapes it when 
our time comes ? I prophesy that Miss Felicy is 
thinking none of sorrow to-night ! " 

I was of Janet's mind, who evidently had an 
inkling of her young mistress's secret joy and 
expectation. 
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It was nine o'clock and after, and all the Tillage 
was fast abed when the " quality-folk " rattled off to 
the ball. This turning of night into day was an 
inscrutable mystery to the working-sort, and I 
have often thought it a paradoxical fashion too. 
But my experience of balls is absolutely nil, so 
that I have no right to express an opinion — unless 
I may say that according to my observation a 
pretty girl never looks so pretty the day after a 
ball as she looked the day before it — and all for 
want of her natural sleep. Why don't balls begin 
at eight o'clock and end at twelve — but I forget, 
balls are no affair of mine. I was glad that 
December night to be going home, and was sorry 
for the old ladies and chaperones of many seasons, 
then on their cold road to a scene where all their 
part must be to look on, and keep guard over 
careless daughters, apt to prefer good dancing 
in a man at a dance to everything else that 
is good. 

I sought Arthur in his study, and told him how 
gay all the young people were, and in what buoyant 
spirits they had gone to their ball. He looked up 
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from his book, and asked, to my astonishment, if 
I should have liked to be going too. I assured 
him candidly that I should not "Was I quite 
sure ? " he persisted. " Quite," I rejoined : I had 
not one longing or envying of that kind to spoil 
my peaceful life. We talked a little more 
about it. 

Arthur had observed that I enjoyed the society 

of young people, was interested in their interests, 

liked to see their pretty attire for affairs in which 

I could not join, and especially to hear their 

adventures when such affairs were over. And 

from this he argued that it would have been only 

natural if I had coveted a share in the same 

gaiety as they freely partook of. I laughed, and 

told him I desired nothing impossible: — it was 

only wives and daughters of dignified clergy, who 

dared to be seen in the haunts of the world: 

when he was an archdeacon, and our little girl 

was grown, then, perhaps, I would take her to a 

ball. Arthur did not say he should refuse us his 

consent. 

I had seen nothing of the world before I was 

vol. ii. 26 
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married, and since, I had only seen so much of 
it as the windows of a country parsonage may 
command. But I was very far from imagining 
that those who went to balls had a monopoly of 
its pleasures. My friends were often merry, and 
professed to pity my seclusion, but they had dull 
days between their gaieties, which I never knew, 
and disappointments, and mortifications, often 
very acute, from which I was exempt. Arthur 
was not one of the austere who think balls scenes 
of wicked dissipation — indeed, for his tolerance 
of them, he might have been dean or archdeacon 
already. He thought, and I thought with him, 
that a good dance is the best of all social pastime, 
for a crowd of young men and women, full <tf 
health and vivacity. The lightness of their heels 
looks like nature's dispensation to preserve them 
from a flux of idle talk. Dancing takes all their 
breath to keep it up with energy. With their 
fantastic toes they can do no mischief — with 
their idle tongues how much ! how much ! 

Rosy Bethell, for so pretty a girl, was singularly 
neglected in a ball-room. If she had been a 
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popular partner amongst the cavaliers, and more 
busy on her feet that night at the Hunt Ball, she 
would have had less dangerous leisure for jealous 
watchfulness and speculation on her Cousin Felicia 
and Captain Gresham ; and perhaps some of the 
troubles that filially overwhelmed Felicia might 
have been spared ! 
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CHAPTEE VH. 

WHAT BEFEL AT THE HUNT BALL. 

This must be told all from hearsay : — everybody's 
story refined of its exaggeration ; the residuum 
truth as clear, perhaps, as can ever be elicited 
from a contrariety of statements and opinions on 
complex facts, which can be but imperfectly known 
at the best. 

The large party from Stoneleigh was late in 
arriving at the ball. There was some accident to 
one of the horses, and a delay on the road, but 
about half past ten the committee of reception, 
consisting of the leading gentlemen of the hunt, 
with the Duke at their head, welcomed Mr. 
Barrington, his daughter, and their troop of 
friends, and then broke up their circle, and pro- 
ceeded to take their part in the dancing. 
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The military band in the orchestra had just 
began the overture to a lovely waltz ; gentlemen 
were seeking their ' promised partners, and the 
young people who had come from the Manor 



together, paired promptly, not to lose it* Felicia's 
appearance, I have been often told excited a buzz 
of admiration as she advanced into the room. 
Suddenly, with an ungraceful bow, approached to 
her the Marquis of Leigh — his first and last effort 
for a partner that night* What she said to him 
no one heard, but his rejection was palpable, and 
he stept back. Then instantly, from a little knot 
of brilliant uniforms, glided Captain Gresham, and 
with never a word at all, but only a happy look in 
his face, Felicia gave him her hand, and away 
they flew round the maze, the observed of all 
observers. 

That Mr. Barrington saw both incidents as 
coolly as if he saw them not, I, knowing v him so 
well, can well believe; and that more persons 
admired than disapproved, I am certainly convinced. 
Helen said she never saw a decisive thing so boldly 
yet charmingly done ; and the gossips whispered 
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one to another that it would be of no use to deny 
the engagement after that. Their few adversaries, 
of coarse, wondered at Captain Gresham's impu- 
dence : — most women were of his party, but there 
were exceptions ; Bosy Bethell, for instance, who 
thought it dreadful, and was inexpressibly shocked 
that her Cousin Felicia dared to defy her papa ; 
she was sure she never could behave so. 

" Wait till you are tempted, my dear ! but I 
don't suppose that you ever will be," quoth Mrs. 
Mellish, to whose discreet ears Bosy confided her 
sentiments of horror. 

Bosy reddened. She' did not seem flattered by 
the suggestion that she would probably never be 
tempted to misconduct herself like Felicia, and 
little Mrs. Mellish chuckled quietly at her evident 
chagrin. She was a very mischievous little woman. 
I do not mean malicious — but she had a wicked 
delight in subverting pretences to superior virtue, 
where the reality did not exist ; as it did not in 
Bosy's case. My sister Helen had the young lady 
on her hands the chief part of the night; for 
Mrs. Mellish danced every dance ; and poor Bosy, 
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though she could not quite stay away from the 
ball, according to her brief pious impulse, kept 
a sort of compromise with her conscience by 
resolving only to stand up for quadrilles. The 
deprivation of waltzing, polking, galopping, was 
the less painful that nobody asked her : — in fact, 
she was a halting, dragging partner who could 
not keep time, and was avoided as dangerous, a 
bringer-on of collisions, a render of flounces. 
" That blundering Miss Bethell," a cross girl 
whom she had once driven violently against a 
pillar, called her loud enough to be heard across 
the room, and from that night forth, not even kind 
George Sylvester invited her to waltz. There is 
some such pretty, awkward, Spanish cow at all 
large dancing assemblies, a terror in the ring to 
nimbler dancers. Is it this sort of girl who tires 
of balls early, and gives them up as unsatisfactory ? 
Mrs. Mellish was like a sylph on her feet, and 
would go on dancing to the last day of her life and 
health. There was nothing in the world, she 
frankly avowed, that she enjoyed so much. 
Perhaps Felicia might have made the same 
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confession that night. Her eyes shone with 

pfe^snre; her whole air was animated by the 

delight in her heart. She, also, danced every 

dance: the quadrilles with anybody, with her 

feithful shadow George Sylvester, with Major 

Trefusis, with Tom Claylands, with anybody, 

though by preference with acquaintances rather 

than strangers. Bat others beside her Cousin 

Rosy made a note of the fact that she saved all 

the " round dances " for Captain Gresham. She 

did not come near Helen before supper, but at 

supper, when she appeared with her lover in 

attendance upon her, the anxious chaperone had 

the opportunity of hinting the desirableness of 

a less demonstrative behaviour. " That affair 

brokeh off ! It looks very much like it, indeed ! " 

everybody was sardonically remarking, 

Mr. Barrington had recognized Captain 
Gresham's presence, and they had exchanged 
a few words; but it was patent that the words 
were not friendly, nor the recognition cordial. 
He did not, however, interfere with his daughter 
though, to Lady Augusta, he freely expressed his 
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annoyance at her wilfulness. Lady Augusta 
counselled indifference or resignation. She said 
she plainly perceived in Miss Barrington a young 
lady who would have her own way — and probably 
added a mental reservation that, in Miss 
Barrington's place, she would do likewise. 
Captain Gresham was a man who, as a lover, 
was not to be lightly set by. His noble carriage, 
his bold frank air, the lively sweetness of his 
countenance, created much genuine sympathy 
for Felicia, who, gay and brilliant with excite- 
ment, seemed to be asserting silently: "I will 
be happy to-night, let what may come after ! 
They have dared me to it, by setting abroad what 
is false — now all the world that pleases may know 
the truth ! " Their well-wishers increased, and 
sentimental folks whispered one to another : 
"What, after all, did money matter, so that 
there was enough between them? They were 
a beautifully-matched pair, born for one another, 
if looks went for anything, and it would be a 
sacrifice to part them." Helen agreed with the 
sentimental folk. 
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From the supper-table Felicia returned to the 
ball-room, and in the galop that followed the 
supper, her lover was again her partner. Mrs. 
Mellish said to my sister, laughing, " I am 
quite on their side, but one must allow that the 
lovely Miss Barrington is very daring, very 
venturesome, indeed ! She has given her Prince 
Charming quite triumph enough in the sight of 
their adversaries for one while." 

Rosy Bethell, disengaged, demure, kept strict 
account of her cousin's delinquencies. " This is 
the fifth time Felicia has stood up with Captain 
Gresham. Is it not contrary to etiquette ? " she 
asked Helen. 

Helen answered her discouragingly : " Perhaps 
it is contrary to etiquette; but she is fond of 
waltzing, and it seems that she will not waltz 
with any gentleman besides. A galop, is it? 
It comes to the same thing — you know what I 
mean." 

" Captain Gresham will not let her waltz with 
anybody but himself — that is the fact." 

" His brother had that prejudice too. Captain 
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Gresham waltzes perfectly, and she does not seem 
to wish *a change of partners ; she could not 
change for a better amongst those we see." 

" Oh, Mrs. Gresham, how easy you are ! Papa 
says it is quite disgusting." 

" He is no judge, Rosy. He loves neither of 
jihem, more's the pity." 

"Why is it a pity? Why should papa love 
what he calls in bad taste ? Cousin Felicia must 
be very forward and bold to flirt so with Captain 
Gresham before everybody's face, and he nothing 
but a needy fortune-hunter* Papa is always 
talking about them, and wondering why Uncle 
Barrington does not put a stop to it." 

" That does not make what papa says more 
true or more judicious. You forget that Captain 
Gresham is a dear friend of mine, and a 
gentleman of high reputation, except amongst 
a few persons who may hpve private ends to serve 
by maligning him. And your Cousin Felicia ia 
no flirt — we do not call it flirting when a lady 
is sweet and gracious to the man she has 
promised to marry. You must not measure 
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her feelings by your own — you are not qualified 
to have an opinion. She is a generous, noble- 
hearted girl, good as she is lovely; and if she 
be a little defiant, only those are to blame who 
would rob her of what cannot enrich themselves, 
though the loss will make her poor, indeed." 

"I was not thinking of Stoneleigh. We never" 
look to come into that. Papa is sure Felicia will 
marry some day, and if it is not Captain Gresham, 
it will be some other detrimental or dashing 
adventurer." 

" We are talking at cross purposes, Rosy, and 
here is Mr. Abershaw coming to ask you to dance. 
Go and dance." 

Rosy went, the artless, indiscreet prattler, and 
into the vacant seat by Helen, dropped Mr. Ralph 
Harrington. 

" Mistress Felicia is resolved that there shall 
be no mistake about her preference after to-night," 
was his opening remark. And then he proceeded 
to criticize her elegant appearance, and to say that 
the prettiest picture in the world was the face of a 
pretty girl with her lover. He had a certain pride 
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in Ma niece, and as much affection ae his cold 
temper was, capable of, but he had a strange way 
of showing it. He never made her a speech that 
waa not more or less disquieting, and as for 
friendly help or advocacy, he apparently felt that 
not at all his business. Helen did not answer his 
allusion to Felicia's manner of publishing her 
preference, but he continued to speak of the lovers, 
and gave my sister an impression that he saw no 
sufficient reason for repudiating Captain Gresham 
as a suitor for his heiress-niece. But there was 
the pity of it! While Captain Gresham's ill- 
wishers were active in opposition, the few who 
wished him well could not, or would not, interfere 
with more than a negative support. I never heard 
that Mr. Ralph Barrington uttered one strong 
word in his favour where it might have done good. 
He just looked on as at a puppet-show, passed his 
shrewd or cynical criticisms on everybody's conduct, 
and asserted his views so calmly that what he said 
or thought went for nothing. That was his form 
of selfishness, the commonest form — he would 
take no trouble. And those who would take 
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trouble had so little power ! I would have gone 
through fire and water to serve my darling, hat 
there was no serving her by any risk or sacrifice 
of mine* The events of life are woven of one 
piece, one pattern, all compact ; it was not for me 
to break the thread of hers, or knit it with sunnier 
colours, whatever my good-will ! 

This night of the Oladestone Hunt-Ball became 
a marked epoch in many memories, and for many 
reasons. Not only was it the occasion on which 
Felicia made her election openly between her poor 
lover of great reputation, and the man of rank, 
splendid reversions and mean character, but it was 
also the occasion when the idle tattle connecting 
the noble name of the Lady Augusta Leigh with 
the name of Mr. Robert Falkner was silenced once 
and for ever, by his appearance on the scene with 
his bride — that fair and buxom Scotch cousin 
whom Helen had prophetically nominated to the 
rule of his grand house some months ago. He 
had gone away to be married without announcing 
his object, and people were much surprised when 
The Times remedied the omission ; but scarcely 
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so much surprised as when they saw the lady he 
had been to fetch — he who might have had his 
choice of a dozen nearer home ! She was not very 
young ; they had been boy and girl together, but 
he had been in love with her all his life, and still 
thought" her the finest woman in the world. And 
she was a very fine woman ; fair, large, rosy, 
ringletted ; with a dimpled chin, a little carnation 
mouth, an honest, loud voice and laugh, and 
resplendent shoulders — a far more suitable mate 
for vigorous Mr. Falkner, than the lithe, spare 
great lady gossip had assigned to his ambition. 
Brisk little Miss Falkner was fond of her sister, 
but set us the example of quizzing, by letting us 
know that " Bob " was immensely proud of his 
wife, who had taken years to subdue ; who had, in 
fact, as a belle, defied subjection, until her bloom 
was on the wane, and she came into our country, 
and saw for herself how much greater a man her 
cousin was in strangers' eyes than he had ever 
loomed before her bright blue orbs. 
, "A prize pair," Mr. JRalph Barrington called 
them, still spending his leisure on Helen. Then 
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he went on to say that Mr. Falkner was a shrewd 
man of sense, and Lady Augusta seemed in no 
need of consolation. Helen noticed that Mr. 
Barrington of Stoneleigh was in attendance upon 
her at the moment. 

Within range of their observation was also Mr. 
Tom Bethell, propping one of the evergreen- 
wreathed pillars, and wearing a countenance of 
extreme discontent. His daughter Blanche was 
as much and as willingly monopolized by Mr. 
Courteney as her Cousin Felicia was by Captain 
Gresham, but it was not his own child he was 
pursuing with such baleful, angry glances. Mr. 
Ralph Barrington made a study of his visage for 
some minutes, and then, with what seemed a 
natural sequence of thought, inquired how Felicia 
was to be disposed of when Helen left the 
Manor. 

" She is to go first on a visit to Mrs. Bethell at 
the Dower House, and after that to her grand- 
mamma Barrington at Hampton Court," Helen 
told him, and added : " It is decided, I think, that 
Miss Reed takes my place." 
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V 

" No, that she will never do ; for Felicia loves 
and reapeots yon, and she has a lively abhorrence 
of the dowager's gentlewoman. Was there no 
other fit lady to be found for her companion? 
Miss Reed reminds me of a ferret — I like her no 
more than Felicia does. I conjecture that she is 

pointed in that gentleman's interest" — indicating 
Mr. Tom Bethell. 

Helen believed that he might have suggested her 
appointment, but it was also desired by Mr. Bar- 
rington, in order to avoid the domestication of a 
stranger at the Manor. 

" Felicia should not have consented to it, poor 
child ; they treat her as if she had not a soul to 
call her own," said her Uncle Ralph pityingly. 
" I am afraid that her amiable policy of yielding 
in small things will turn to her disadvantage in 
greater." 

Alas, yes ! Felicia was too good to hold her 
own in a selfish and corrupt generation ! Theo- 
retically, the world would allow thai she did wisely 
to prefer Captain Gresham, brave and manly, to 
the Marquis, base and .profligate. But there is 
vol. ii. % 27 
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such a universal trick of qualifying conduct nowa- 
days, that to be good, bad, indifferent, would 
appear almost convertible terms in the social 
vocabulary. High place makes wickedness to be 
tolerated and extenuated. Everyone present at 
that ball went home, no doubt, discussing what 
they had seen and heard : some hoping that true 
love would win ; some wondering at Felicia's want 
of ambition; some accusing her of passionate folly; 
some condemning Mr. Barrington for rigour, 
worldliness, mean pride ; for anything but the 
indolent serene spirit of perfect selfishness which 
was the actual master of his own and his daughter's 
lot. Against Captain Gresham no tongue wagged 
except those of his notorious enemies — and even 
they had to measure their words more carefully 
for the future. It could not but be acknowledged 
that since the lady loved him, he had the best 
right in the world to persevere until he prevailed 
over every rival, and carried her off in triumph as 
his wife: and that she did love him, even those 
persons, most inclined to pour contempt on love, 
no longer sought to deny. 
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" A poor fool ! " Mr. Tom Bethell called her in 
the bitterness of his heart, as he watched Captain 
Gresham cloaking her carefully for her departure 
when the ball began to thin. 

Helen overheard him, and gave him a look to 
let him understand she did, and Rosy, who was 
hanging on his arm, eyed them both askance. 
That girl had.no evil in her, no malicious wish, 
I believe, but her want of thought and incurable 
itch for tattling and personal gossip, made her the 
unintentional instrument of many serious mis- 
chiefs. And then she listened to her papa, whose 
favourite she was, with an implicit faith; con- 
vinced that he could do. and say no wrong, 
and also, as a consequence, convinced that the 
things and people he expressed dislike and dis- 
approbation of were the things and people proper 
to be disliked and disapproved. For herself, she 
had never any cause but to love and be grateful 
to Felicia, who was kind to her, and all her 
cousins, and yet she caught the tone of her papa's 
feeling so strongly that it began to be ill-naturedly 
remarked how jealous she was. And this so-called 
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jealousy grew so notorious, at last, that one day, 
when she was giving an exaggerated recital of 
Felicia's dissensions at home, before several 
persons, Miss Falkner interrupted her, saying: 
" Ah ! but we must take what you tell us of your 
cousin with a grain of salt ; for you hate her ! " 
Rosy did not comprehend the quotation of a grain 
of salt. If she carried it to her papa for its 
application, I wonder what he thought of it, and 
whether it gave him pause at all. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

WHAT BEFEL AFTER THE HUNT BALL. 

Up to the end of the week Felicia heard not one 
word from her father in reference to her meeting 
with Captain Gresham at the Hunt Ball. She 
saw her lover twice again at this time, out on the 
Langhill, which I may mention by the way. I 
saw them from my window, pacing for an hour 
or more under the trees ; and, a# it afterward? 
appeared, they were seen by other persons too — 
by persons not kind or discreet enough to refrain 
from publishing the matter. 

On Sunday the visitors who had so long made 
gay the Manor pew were absent. Only Felicia 
and Helen appeared at church, and Felicia looked 
melancholy ; her refined cultivated type of face was 
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quick at expressing the emotions of sadness no 
less than the emotions of joy. I was not stir- 
prised that she should look melancholy when I 
heard that Mr. Barrington had gone away with 
Mr. and Mrs. Mellish, and had fixed no day for 
his return. He had gone too, strange as it may 
seem, without making any new effort to exact a 
renunciation of her lover from Felicia. His only, 
reference to the ball was to ask whether the 
meeting there was a concerted thing: Felicia 
replied that she knew Captain Gresham was to 
be present ; and that was all. If her father's dis- 
pleasure was deep, he hid it well ; but his daughter 
fancied him sq pre-occupied with other business, 
that hers seemed but of very secondary importance 
at the moment. 

But if Mr. Barrington took her open revolt 
quietly, her grandmamma Bethell did not. A 
great fuss was brewing at the Dower House, and 
on the Monday, the dowager came over to the 
Manor with her factotum, breathing out all the 
fire, fury and vengeance her mild nature was 
capable of against Helen, against me, against 
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everybody whom she suspected of being in league 
with Felicia and Prince Charming. She had 
heard such accounts of her behaviour at the ball, 
she said, and the anger with which she emphasized 
her words was no affectation. Felicia kindled too, 
and asked explanation. 

" You made yourself a gazing-stock for the 
whole room by the way in which you went on 
with Captain Gresham. Six months ago I could 
not have believed what I am told of you — now 
I can believe anything ! " was her grannie's 
rejoinder. 

Felicia was amazed, enraged, consternated. She 
did not attempt any reply on the instant, and the 
old lady proceeded, while Miss Reed sat by, with 
her pinky -winky eyes furtively scanning the 
countenance of the tortured girl. 

" That you should inflict a public slight on one 
gentleman, and then ostentatiously call the world 
to witness your excessive preference for another was 
most unwomanly — was bold, immodest. Alas ! 
that I should have to speak and you to listen to 
such words ! But I speak them for your good — " 
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Felicia rose up in her wrath, and Miss Reed 
catching her eye, made a precipitate movement 
to leave the room, but Felicia bade her sit down 
again, and hear what she had to say. " Grannie, 
it is this person " (pointing to the factotum) " this 
person who puts such words into your mouth. 
She and her patron bring you lies of me. Have 
you known me from a child, and known me so 
ill as to believe them true ? Ask any of our good 
friends — Mrs. Claylands, Lady Abershaw, Lady 
Augusta, whether you need feel shame for my 
behaviour at that ball ! " 

"I^have asked them, and they are all in one 
tale." 

" What ? Do they say that I a& bold ? that I 
am immodest ? " 

"No — not that exactly — " 

" Not that at all, grannie — this person says so, 
and only she." 

" Indeed, Felicia, I am sorry to assure you that 
it was your Uncle Tom and your innocent Cousin 
Rosy." 

" Was it my innocent Cousin Rosy ? She does 
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tot know the meaning of words yet, poor little 
parrot ! Well, grannie, it is no news that I hare 
an enemy at Bingwood, or that his faithful 
emissary is at your right hand, and has your ear." 

" Oh, Miss Barrington, what cruel, cruel 
words ! " gasped Miss Beed. 

" To your face I say them — disprove them if 
you can ! Tou help to slander me behind my 
back. I have had warning of you — I know you ! 
Aye, better, perhaps, than you know yourself; for 
if you saw your wickedness, you would repent ! " 
With this outbreak Felicia seemed to lose all her 
self-control ; she looked as if she would have flown 
on the quaking factotum, and have annihilated her. 

" Surely, ma'am, she's mad ! " whispered Beed. 

The dowager trembled. " Calm yourself, 
Felicia! What frenzy is this? You are beside 
yourself! " 

u I am not mad, but you will drive me so — or 
drive me for refuge to him who loves me — which 
none of you do ! which none of you do ! Oh ! 
why did my dear mamma leave me to such 
trouble ? I wish I had died with her ! " A 
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passionate outburst of tears relieved the overfull 
heart. Mrs. Bethell was alarmed, was melted, 
and sent to the Rectory for me, Helen being 
absent that afternoon with Mr. Cartwright on some 
business excursion to her future home. 

When I went in, there was Felicia weeping : 
the violence of her excitement astonished me, but 
in a little, while she grew quieter, more composed, 
and was able to tell her griefs. Her grannie let 
her speak without interruption, but Miss Seed 
emitted divers ejaculations expressive of her dissent 
from what was being stated. 

" It is all a sad pity," said I, when she had 
done, " and Felicia is in the right of it to be 
angry. Dear, Mrs. Bethell, you have called me in 
to mediate : — bear with me while I tell you that 
in repeating the silly and malicious diatribes of 
Mr. Tom Bethell you do your worst enemy's work, 
and insult your own child whom you love. You 
used to distrust Mr. Tom Bethell; latterly you 
have given him your confidence — the distrust was 
wiser." 

"Excuse my observing that you wander from 
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the question/' said the dowager. " Is it possible 
for me to hear Felicia talked of as she is, and not 
set it before her. Should I be justified in letting 
her go on still in her folly and worse than folly, 
without rebuke ? " 

. " That depends upon who they are who so talk 
of her, and report what you call her folly. You 
should be very sure of the evidence to her dis- # 
advantage before you recite it. Mr. Tom Bethell's 
opinion of his niece would go for nothing with a 
cool, unprejudiced inquirer. For my part, I would 
rather have his dispraise than his admiration ; he 
Bees things and people with such jaundiced eyes." 

Miss Reed was understood to describe him 
under her breath as " One of the excellent of the 
earth." 

" Who is partial, Mrs. Gower ? " exclaimed the 
dowager. " Partiality is as blind as prejudice. 
You are a friend to Captain Gresham, and are 
ready to help him all lengths. Felicia meets 
him in the fields, as the village girls meet their 
sweethearts, and you know it — and perhaps 
approve ? " 
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There was something in the sentiment or 
manner of this little speech which amused Felicia, 
and changed her mood. An April smile broke 
over her clouded countenance, and she said in her 
airy, capricious way : " There is no difference 
between a milkmaid in love and me, grannie. 
And when I hear who it is that would come 
between me and my swain, I wish cudgel-play 
were the fashion amongst gentlemen as well as 
amongst rustics/' 

" Felicia, I am shocked at you ! " 

" Grannie, you provoke me to be shocking I I 
do wish — I wish with all my heart at this minute, 
that my brave Prince Charming could beat every- 
body soundly who has an ill-word to say against 
either of us, so that there might be an end of their 
lies, and they taught to keep a calm sough for the 
future." 

This idea of her limp, calumnious patron sub- 
jected to a beating by Felicia's stout hero was too 
much for Miss Reed to bear in silence. "Oh! 
Miss Bamngton, pray, pray, put away from you 
such evil thoughts — they have led to murder 
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before now," said she in a voice of lugubrious 
warning. " One wrong does so fast bring on 
another. I wish Captain Gresham no harm, not 
I ; and if you had not been the first to make up 
to him, I don't suppose he would ever have had 
the presumption to dream of being master at the 
Manor. But when a young lady steps out of her 
place, and forgets she is a young lady, there is no 
predicting what may come of it. But I say, and 

■ 

Bhall always uphold, that it was your education 
that was to blame : you have not had them about 
you that you should have had in the season of 
youth, so full of perils and temptations ; or this 
degrading entanglement would certainly have been 
prevented." 

The reptile ! I could have crushed her ! Felicia 
Btood like a stone. Even Mrs. Bethell was 
mortified and confounded by this effusion of her 
factotum's spite. How vext and disappointed 
soever she might be at Felicia's want of ambition, 
she still loved her first and best in the world — 
what else, indeed, had she to love ? Felicia looked 
at her appealingly, and her grannie responded by 
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a low-toned aside to Miss Reed : " The truth is 
not always convenient to be spoken." 

"I am content to be rebuked for the truth's 
sake/' rejoined the humble companion with a 
gleam of triumph and satisfaction in her red eyes* 

Felicia's colour went — that arrow had struck 
home; Miss Reed saw and was glad at its 
rankling. 

" A plague on all mischief-mongers ! " cried I 
roundly. " If Felicia will be advised by me she 
will betake herself to the safe protection of a good 
husband the very first day she is of age to act for 
herself." 

" I will," said Felicia, " I will. I have no friend 
else able to protect me ! " 

" No rash vows, foolish girl ! Many things may 
happen before two years are over," said her grannie 
more gently. 

" Yes, indeed ! The gentleman might change 
his mind again, as he has changed it once or twice 
already." 

This was Miss Reed's skilful insinuation, but it 
failed of its intended effect. Felicia could afford 
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to laugh at it, as well she might. She had a 
laudable confidence hi her lover and in herself. 
Whether she had been first captivated, or he, or 

■ 

both simultaneously did not import at this date, 
so conclusive was the result. And she was not so 
weakly jealous of his past as to be unhappy or 
distrustful because he had thought other, faces fair 
before he saw herb. To Miss Reed's suggestion 
she therefore answered quite calmly that it was 
likely Captain Gresham had enjoyed some practice 
in the art of wooing before they met ; adding that 
she was content to be his last love, since it was 
past praying for that she should be his first. 
Miss Reed evidenced her chagrin by retorting that 
she hoped Miss Barrington might not find herself 
deceived, and have to reckon up as many successors 
in his favour as predecessors. 

" There let us stop," said I. " Impertinence 
can no further go.' 7 

The factotum felt that she had trespassed 
too far, and tried to qualify her words, but 
such words, once spoken, cannot be recalled- 
or forgotten. Then the dowager took up her 
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parable against me, and against Helen, whom 
I defended; and after a debate, warm, long and 
inconclusive, we separated. Felicia and her 
grandmamma kissed at parting as if nothing very 
unusual had been said on either side, but true 
heart-peace was never restored between them 
any more. How should it be with that whisperer 
to keep up the war ? Felicia's " I will," was 
quoted and quoted again, and was accepted by 
all connected with her as the ultimate expression 
of a fixed resolve. And it seemed from this 
moment as if her adversaries abandoned their 
short-lived hope of conquering by a violent 
opposition, and fell back on their insidious 
original tactics of passive contempt : leaving time 
to fight for them, and putting their trust in the 
chapter of accidents.. 

I repeated the substance of what had passed at 
this painful interview to Helen, with a remark that 
surely it must be out of the question now for Miss 
Beed to take her place at the Manor. Helen did 
not seem to think, however, that any one besides 
ourselves would necessarily draw that inference. 
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" It is wonderful what strong things women 
will say to each other one day, and practically 
forgive the next/' said she with her serene 
philosophy. " Felicia and her grannie parted 
friends. When Felicia meets Miss Reed again, 
neither will refer to their last meeting, and 
all will go on as before* Felicia has virtually 
aeceded to Miss Reed's appointment, much as she 
dislikes it, because her papa dropped a few words 
to the effect that it would be more agreeable to 
him to have the dowager's familiar about the 
house than a stranger — a poor reason, but one 
sure to prevail with Felicia. Miss Reed is politic 
enough in a general way. I am surprised she 
■should have forgotten her own interests: She 
must have been stung herself to have been guilty 
of such a lapse from her usual caution." 

Helen proved right. The cancelling of Miss 
Reed's engagement was never mooted, desirable 
as such a step would have been. For granting 
the factotum possessed of all the virtues essential 
io a duenna, it was notorious that a mutual dislike 
existed between her and Felicia. Felicia, how* 

vol. n. 28 
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ever, made no plea for her own release, third 
persons held aloof from interference, and Miss 
Heed openly and cheerfully anticipated her 
removal to the Manor as a piece of good 
promotion, earned by a long coarse of honour- 
able conduct, and faithful service in the family. 
There was no doubt that when Helen went, she 
would succeed her ; and qvery day now was 
bringing my dear sister's change nearer and 
nearer. 

Not to linger over this episode of secondary 
importance in Felicia's life, I may as well say 
briefly here, that the marriage of Mr. Gartwright 
and Helen was celebrated ten days before Christ- 
mas. Mr. Barrington came down from town for the 
occasion, but only at his daughter's very urgent 
request, and he left again on the evening of the 
same day. When he was gone, and the house 
deserted of its wedding-guests, Felicia came 
across to the Eectory to dine with Arthur and me. 
The day had not been very glad for her, poor 
child; we could see that she had been weeping, 
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and had a full heart still, though she tried hard to 
bear up before us. She had causes enough for 
her sorrow. Sitting by the fireside after dinner, 
she told us some incidents of her father's hurried 
visit which caused Arthur and me seriously to 
reflect. At the breakfast, I had observed that 
Mr. Barrington seemed to be in the enjoyment of 
anything but a disengaged mind ; but at the 
moment I had attributed his p re-occupation to a 
spice of ill-humour at having to make a cold 
journey on two successive winter days to please 
somebody besides himself. The significant inci- 
dents that Felicia revealed, betrayed, however, 
that he had other and deeper reasons for his face 
of care. 

First she mentioned thai Mr. Barrington had 
sold the Manor omnibus, and the team of four 
magnificent grey roans that ran in it : " And his 
own hunters, so there is no hope of his coming to 
stay at Stoneleigh this winter again for more than 
one or two days at a time. I offered to give up 
my visits if he would temain with me, but he 
refused on the plea that it would be exacting too 
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much — as if I would not gladly give up any 
pleasure of my own to please him ! But I am 
afraid the truth is that, he finds better amusement 
elsewhere. Of course, after such a clearance in 
the stables, some of the men must go — one groom 
and a helper, at least ; papa left that unsettled, 
which annoys me ; they are respectable servants — 
if you hear of anybody in want of such men, you 
might say they have our recommendation. The 
groom is married. ,, 

We then spoke of Christmas in the village, and 
Felicia colouring, said with tears in her eyes: 
"I am sorry to be going away. I have never 
spent Christmas away from the Manor since 
I was born. It does not seem right to have a 
cold hearth at such a season. Papa would not 
listen to my petition that he would come just for 
that week, and I cannot ask Grannie to leave 
her own house to come to mine. I obtained, 
however, that the cottagers should have their 
bounties just as if we were at home — you will 
superintend the distribution for me, Cousin Clare, 
and Carr will save you all trouble about selection 
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rind arrangement. Janet I shall take with me to 
the Dower House." 

After a little more talk on this business (how 
often had I seen the young lady of the Manor 
happy in the performance of it!) Arthur made 
some inquiry about a thinning of the Beecham 
copses which was then in progress. Felicia 
looked both pained and confused, and answered 
him with another inquiry— whether any of the 
beautiful green rides in the old woods were being 
destroyed. Arthur told her that several of the 
grandest trees were down, and many more marked 
for the axe. She was silent for a minute or two, 
and then said : " It is a pity, but I cannot forbid 
it. It is papa, who orders to be done what he 
pleases." 

"I hope you will make a good fight for the 
Great Bethell Oaks, if they should ever be 
threatened again ; the loss of them would be 
an irreparable loss of beauty to the whole village," 
said Arthur. 

" You may rely upon me for the Great Oaks — 
the pride of Stoneleigh ! I have told papa that 
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I would quarrel even with him on their behalf/ 9 
replied Felicia; and then she heaved a vast sigh, 
shook herself, and said, "Let us talk of some- 
thing else." I thought of what her mother had 
foreseen when she lay dying — the trouble, per- 
plexity, and misfortune a very great inheritance 
may be to a girl. Much of what the poor lady 
had feared for her child was already come upon 
her ; and she had none to help her in her straights ; 
where her chief help should have been found, there 
was her very hindrance ! 

What the something else that we talked of was, 
I do not now remember, but I remember dis^ 
tinctly the anxious impression that was left on 
Arthur's mind and mine after Felicia was gone. 
There seemed no doubt that Mr. Barrington was 
drifting into a new course of ruinous extravagance 
such as had been for a few years hampered and 
checked. Now that his daughter had nominally 
the control of her estates and fortune, it was clear 
that he mulcted her as much ashe chose. While she 
was still a child chancery had kept a guard upon 
her revenues, but since her presentation at court 
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in the spring, there was no limit set on her ex- 
penditure, and the guiding reins had fallen into 
the loose grasp of her father, who used her income 
precisely as if it were his own. Under cover of 
the life-interest in the property which had been 
secured to him by the marriage-settlements, he 
assumed to do many things that were not in his 
right; and Felicia, if she knew it, felt simply 
unable to deny him because he was her father. 

Mr. Tom Bethell went through a long period of 
sore affliction, growling and grumbling, railing and 
remonstrating at the reckless waste of the land 
of his ancestors. But his complaint* were a very old 
story, and quite ineffectual. People even laughed 
at his painful concern for a property which he 
seemed then so little like to inherit ; and as he 
had deliberately thrown away his opportunities of 
influencing and advising his young kinswoman 
by indulging his spleen and envy, he could now 
only stand by and rage helplessly at the greedy 
administration of Mr. Barrington, which threatened 
to permanently injure and diminish the famous 
Bethell estates. 
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The purchase of the four-in-hand, which was 
now re-sold, had been Mr. Barrington's initiatory 
vanity at his daughter's debut. Felicia had. ex- 
postulated with him at the time, and had refused 
to show off with him in the park, and now he was 
tired of his whim — or he had occasion for the 
money: probably the latter. The sale of his 
hunters required more explanation— so did also 
the shutting up of the Manor at Christmas. No 
explanation was, however, forthcoming, and the 
neighbourhood was free to form its own conjectures. 
We were now pretty sure that it was not mere 
costly caprices which necessitated the destruction 
of the old woods; it was the way money went 
in the fatal society of such men as Mr. Mellish and 
Colonel Charteris — a secret way on which neither 
Felicia nor any one else could keep a guard. 
They only knew it was gone when some such 
raid on the finest timber of the estate was per- 
petrated, as was being now done in the Beecham 
Copses. 

" A few years more of this havoc, and Stoneleigh 
will wear the aspect of a poor man's property: 
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there will not be a stick standing that has come to 
its full growth ! " was Mr. Tom Bethell's constant 
and lamentable prediction. 

Arthur began to express a fear that the predic- 
tion stood a good chance of being fulfilled. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



UNDER THATCH. 



The morning after Helen's wedding, we rose to 
snow — all the world wrapt in its white winter 
mantle. I love to see the snow at Christmas, the 
sparkling deep drifts, the laden branches of the 
cedars, the icicles hanging to the eaves. And yet 
the sudden, seasonable accession of frost and cold 
means much suffering to the poor ; means death 
to the aged, the infirm, the feeble infant, to the 
weak and sickly whose lives have long hung upon 
a thread. In a village where everybody is known, 
this first result of Christmas weather comes home 
to us forcibly. 

I had bidden Felicia good-bye, and had received 
her last instructions about the School Feast, the 
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annual doles and bounties of the Manor, and 
towards noon I returned to my house, grieved and 
annoyed in her grief and annoyance. She was to 
go to her grandmamma's later in the day, and was 
busy settling with Carr a multitude of small 
things for other people that must not be neglected 
and forgotten in her absence. She was a most 
kind and thoughtful creature — most careful that 
none should lose or suffer by any fault of hers. 

Lame Simeon had swept a wide circle for the 
children to run round with their hoops, and there 
they were, loud and merry, varying their play with 
a game of soft snowballs. While I looked on, 
Arthur returned from the village, and told me, 
amongst other news, that young widow Burt was 
much worse, and had expressed a wish to see me. 
In the afternoon, soon after four o'clock, I went. 
The frost was then very keen, and the sun gone. 
There was evidently more snow to fall. The 
village lads were in school, and all was still — so 
still and hushed that at some distance from the 
cottage whither I was on nay way, I heard the 
sweet voice of Felicia, singing in the little 
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confined chainber under the snow-lapt thatch 
where the sick woman lay : — I think it has been 
mentioned before that singing hymns to them was 
Felicia's way of comforting her poor sick neigh- 
bours. I listened until the strain ceased, standing 
under the pent of the door, and looking out over 
the broad pale landscape. One has thoughts at 
such a time ! What extremes seemed met there 
overhead. Health, wealth, love, beauty, hope — 
sickness, poverty, bereavement and the shadow of 
death. And who would have undertaken to say 
which was the happier, which the better ? Not I 
assuredly who knew Felicia's perils, and the young 
widow's near safety. 

I have observed that women early in life, and 
especially such as are mothers, have a long regret 
at dying. It had been very sad with the little 
widow Burt for months. There was no hope of 
her continuance, and yet she could not reconcile 
her mind at all to leaving her boy. Her mother- 
in-law was old ; she herself was a daughter of the 
regiment to which her husband had belonged, and 
her father had fallen in the same campaign. 
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What would become of the child when his grand- 
mother was gone ? that was her constant per* 
plexity and distress. God, who we told her is a 
father to the fatherless, was a long way off, and 
the tender mercies of men to the children of the 
poor are very cruel — thus she reasoned, and 
refused to be comforted. It was not until Felicia 
promised that she would take care of the lad — 
feed him, clothe him, put him to school, give him 
his maintenance as an apprentice to some trade, 
send him to the army, or take him into her service 
at the Manor, that the poor dying mother could 
listen to any of the promises of religion. But 
when that was settled, her spirit ceased chafing 
against the will of God, and she told Arthur : 
" Now I know that the Lord is good ; for He has 
put it into the heart of the dear young lady to be 
helper to my boy." 

Felicia had a true, ingenuous sympathy. She 
did not reiterate words and pledges only, but she 
took in hand sock-knitting for her small proUg^, 
and I believe the sight of the wee brown wool 
sock with ball and needles, brought out of her 
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pocket daring her visits, was a real consolation, 
such as only a mother who has pictured her 
orphan lad tramping barefoot through a hard 
world can estimate the depth and value of. 
Knitting and singing, Felicia beguiled many 
hours of the weariness and painful weakness that 
her humble friend had to pass through on her 
road to rest. The poor little widow was only 
twenty years old, and had never been much 
.instructed. But she was affectionate, grateful and 
docile, and it was in speaking of her that my 
darling said with that sweet humility which was 
one of her most touching characteristics : " She 
knows much more than I, though she may not be 
able to read and write well. See what she has 
suffered and is suffering— How should I teach her 
what to feel, what to think, I who have had no 
experience ? If her own sorrows and trials don't 
teach Jier, what profit could there be in my hear- 
say precepts? There must be a multitude of 
thoughts in her heart, quite secret from us. God 
does not leave himself without a witness in the 
meanest, most ignorant, and in the midst of her 
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sorrows, so patiently endured, I have no doubt, 
not I, that His comforts are refreshing her 
soul ! " 

Felicia was surely right. It is a grievous and 
a mischievous mistake to school persons in health 
or in sickness upon religion as some volunteer 
missionaries do : — going amongst strangers with 
the grimace of christian sympathy and a flux of 
pious babble, but without either the desire or 
the /capacity to find out the moral pain or 
disease, or the practical distress the patients 
labour under. Miss Colquhoun was a spiritual 
quack-doctor, a specific-monger of this sort; a 
most presumptuous one, equally ready to pre- 
scribe for soul or body, afraid of no responsi- 
bility, but unblessed with an ounce of that under- 
standing, sublimated by imagination, tenderness 
. and love, which enables a few elect persons to put 
themselves in the place of those they would 
amend. She had heard of the widow Burt, as 
the daughter and wife of soldiers who had fallen 
in the war, and came to visit her in her sickness ; 
but these visits were productive only of tears and 
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revolt; and Felicia begged her, at last, to keep 
away, which she very reluctantly did, shaking her 
head and indulging in sad reflections on the 
hardness of the poor woman's heart, and the little 
hope there was in her state unless she was 
sincerely and firmly dealt with. " Is not God 
dealing with her — is He not able to accomplish 
His work?" I myself said to her; but she was 
depressed and doubtful, and evidently felt that 
there would have been a fuller assurance of it had 
she been allowed to persevere in her ministrations. 
While Felicia remained upstairs, I stayed in 
the kitchen below with old Mrs. Burt, and talking 
low ourselves, we heard the voices above : Felicia 
oounting the loops for the heel of a sock, the 
baby's mother admiring the fellow to it which 
was finished. Something was then said of the 
baby himself, and there was a sound of sobs, and 
after that a brief silence, then the lovely, soft 
singing of another hymn. Scarcely was it finished 
when the brougham from the Manor drove down 
the hill, and stopped in the road opposite the 
cottage. Janet, shawled to the nose, sat on the 
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box beside the coachman, and cast many glances 
to the window of the upper room where she heard 
her dear mistress. Felicia did not long delay them 
in the cold. In a few minutes she descended the 
narrow stair, and I helped her to put on the warm 
wrap she had left below. She did not speak, she 
would have had a difficulty in speaking ; her 
countenance was full of tears ; and when she was 
seated in the carriage, she sank back and hid her 
face. 

The old grandmother, grave and composed, 
remarked : " She is thinking that she has seen 
the last of poor Lucy — aye, it is easy crying 
when one's young, and death the worst of our 
troubles ! " 

The fire was burning frostily in the warm, white 
little chamber which Felicia had just left ; and the 
young mother lay smiling to herself at two fingers 
thrust into the tiny brown sock, when I went up 
to her. The baby was in the old cradle which had 
rocked its father before it, and fast asleep, for a 
blessing ; for as his grandmother said : " He was 
a powerful bairn for eating and sleeping, and when 
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he was awake and cried, folks heard him " — a fact 
that all the village could have verified, ourselves 
at the .Rectory not excepted. 

There was a marked change in the wan face of 
the poor young creature, but she looked happy, and 
spoke with a perfect calm : "I shall not see the 
dear lady any more here ; she kissed me when she 
went, and I shall know her in Heaven, I told her 
—0 ! the blessing she's been to me ! May she 
never want comfort in her own sorrows ! " 

The slow bright eyes were expressive of a grati- 
tude beyond words to utter : — that was how the 
poor aU spoke of my darling ; they did not pray 
for her to be spared sorrow ; for that, they know, 
is spared to none whom God loves, but they did 
pray all that she might never be left comfortless. 
Ah ! how it wrings my heart to remember ! 

Felicia had charged me to send a messenger to 
the Dower House with the tidings when Lucy 
Burt died. She died three days after their last 
meeting, and word of the event was dispatched as 
she had desired. The following morning she rode 
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over, and saw the poor young thing in her coffin. 
She had never seen death before, she told me, and 
now she saw it disarmed of terror — beautiful as a 
sculptured face. 

"Who will come to look at me when I am 
dead ? " she asked, with a sudden, mournful 
cadence. 

I begged her not to talk so — with a long life, as 
we might hope, before her. Lucy, she said, was 
but one year older than herself. The reflection 
was, perhaps, natural, but I was glad to see her 
shake it off before she left me. She was not 
altogether in spirits; she felt being absent from 
the Manor, with Christmas coming on. She had 
been into the house, upstairs and down, and the 
fireless rooms looked dark and deserted. 

" They are dark and deserted, but good fires 
and your presence will soon brighten them again," 
said I to cheer her. " And you are not away for 
very long." 

She did not know for how long. We had but 
little conversation ; the errand on which she had 
come was triste, and the sight of the empty house 
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depressed her. She told me, however, that her 
news of Captain Gresham was good, and always 
good ; and if she had no trouble but what he gave 
her she should be the most blessed woman in the 
world ! 



( 165 ) 



CHAPTER X, 

LETTERS FROM HAMPTON COURT. 

That Felicia should greatly enjoy her visit to the 
Dower House under present circumstances was 
not to be expected. She wrote often, but sent me 
no details of what she did, or where she went ; 
and it was probably a dull, reserved, uninteresting , 
visit. Once she mentioned that " a certain sub- 
ject " was never spoken of, and once she referred 
in ludicrous terms of dismay to the prospect' of 
living with Miss Reed for her duenna: adding, 
that as a matter of policy, duennas ought always 
to have been in love, and to have been married 
once, at least ; and expressing an intention to put 
off the evil day of the humble companion's installa- 
tion in her new office to the latest moment. 
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It was, no doubt, in this intention that she paid 
her other visits in succession, without coming 
home between ; and, at last, went up to town, 
where she stayed a week with Mrs. Clarissa 
Constable ; and then forward to Hampton Court, 
attended still only by Janet. She told me, and 
therefore I know, that on her journey to London 
Captain Oresham met her, to give her his escort, 
and that he met her also at houses where she 
stayed both before and after. Her best friends 
now did all they could to bring them together, and 
these happy casual encounters, with the spice of 
stolen pleasure, sufficed, for the present, to keep 
up their courage and confidence. 

I think that about this time more light began 
to be let in on Mr. Barrington's private transac- 
tions; for men of sense, like Squire Sylvester, 
began to perceive and to say that if Stoneleigh was 
to be rescued from rack and ruin, the sooner 
Mr. Barrington was deposed from the exercise of 
his unlimited sovereignty the better. No one 
could speak to Felicia on the subject. Her 
devotion to her father was proverbial. Then a 
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girl is supposed to know nothing of the haunts 
and practices of such persons as Mr. Barrington, 
and who could enlighten her ? Again, what profit 
would have arisen from her enlightenment ? None 
at all that I can see. She would have been more 
distressed and anxious for a little while, and then 
she would have cheered up, and have hoped that 
the truth was not nearly so bad as was stated. 
That was her method. She never did understand 
all the wrong her father did her, nor perhaps did 
I. Arthur, who knew more that either of us, had 
ceased for some time past to speak of him freely ; 
and Mr. Tom Bethell's old-standing animosity 
was deepened by a fresh disgust, which he implied 
at every utterance, but never avowed an adequate 
reason for. 

I cannot pretend to elucidate the mysteries of 
Mr. Barrington's life ; my kinsman though he 
was, my real acquaintance with him was very 
superficial, and my acquaintance with his associates 
and pursuits was even more so. That he was a 
weak man and a selfish man was easily discernible, 
bat he did not impress me as being worse than 
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weak and selfish : faults that his graces of person 
and address were quite enough to cover from 
indifferent eyes. That many things were going 
on through this winter under the rose, that would 
not bear exposure to common day, we were all 
sure of; but in continuing Felicia's story, I will 
refrain from speculation and conjecture concerning 
what I know but imperfectly; and will let the 
linked events of which I was witness reveal what 
they must of that which was hidden. 

Again, at this time, Felicia's letters shall speak 
for her with their characteristic frankness and 
variableness of mood. The first of this group was 
written from London, while she was the guest of 
Mrs. Clarissa Constable. 

" This letter will be written under difficulties, 
dear Clare ; with my blotting-book held in my 
hand, close to my murky window, for a glimpse of 
daylight at eleven o'clock of the morning. Oh ! 
the fogs and soot and universal blackness of this 
vast Babylon in the winter-time ! But to-morrow 
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I go down to Grannie Barrington at Hampton 

Court. My visit of charity, as lirs. Clarissa put 

it, has not been without its compensations* I 

« 
found the old lady as well as usual, and quite as 

active in her vocation of doing everybody good ; 

and when I observed how agreeably disappointed 

I was to see her not an invalid, and not a prisoner 

to her easy chair, she half shut her eyes and said, 

that she knew her plea of illness and loneliness 

would be sure to bring me — the naughty, Jesuitical 

old woman, crying wolf when there was no wolf ! 

The next evening George arrived : — We have had 

the sole amusing of each other since, one day 

excepted, when Prince Charming found himself by 

accident in town, and we all four drove out to 

Clapham where Mrs. Clarissa has a friend whom 

she desired to visit. It happened to be a clear, 

frosty afternoon out on the Common, and while 

she called upon her friend, my Prince, George and 

I left the carriage, and took a brisk, bracing walk 

across it. These Commons on the outskirts of 

London have a great beauty of their own, and 

this, I think is one of the prettiest. There were 
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little golden patches amongst the gorse, and a 
redness in the elm-sprays that foretold the coming 
of spring, and on the shallow hard frozen pools, 
school-boys were sliding and skating by the dozen. 
George stopt to watch them — he is still only a big 
boy himself — and Paul and I walked on until we 
came to a large, substantial, last century-house, 
with two cedars upon the lawn, and others over- 
topping a long garden-wall which skirts the road. 
Just as we were passing, an old gentleman was 
slowly descending the steps from the door, and 
Paul cried out : " Why there is Uncle David ! " — 
such a ruddy-faced, fresh, silver-haired, solid squire 
of a man, that if I did not know his days are 
spent in the city, I should suppose that he had 
been living in the depths of Gladeshire ever since 
he was born. Paul told him my name, and there- 
upon he shook hands with me for at least twice as 
long as anybody ever shpok hands with me before, 
and looked at Paul, and nodded twice during the 
ceremony, which I interpreted to signify approval 
of his nephew's lady-love. Paul blushed beauti- 
fully, and was quite proud — Then it came out that 
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Uncle David had been enjoying a holiday from 
businesfe (with the drawback of a fit of gout) and 
that was how we chanced to meet on Glapham 
Common at an hour when he was usually 
immersed in figures. We were invited to enter 
the house, but Mrs. Clarissa was already driving 
to overtake us ; so I let Paul promise for me that 
we would come in the summer, and we parted 
with as long and cordial a grasp as we had met. 
That old man would be good to have for a friend. 
Cousin Clare* I am sure he was pleased with 
me : — I should not mind being introduced to all 
Paul's friends and relations, if they are as open to 
captivation as this dear old Uncle David." 

"I can be reasonably happy and contented 
amongst women, but the addition of even such a 
cynic as Uncle Ralph gives an agreeable piquancy 
to our rather insipid society. Grannie Barrington 
is pretty, gentle, colloquial as ever. We play 
chess and talk of mornings, we stroll on the Broad 
Walk in the noon-day sun and talk, we lunch and 
talk, I read aloud the morning paper, and we talk 
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over the gossip, I walk again with Janet, at the 
pace of Queen Elizabeth, to catch me a heat in the 
afternoon, and am silent in the company of my 
own thoughts ; I go in for early tea, to dress, to 
dine, to play whist, if we can make a table, and if 
not, to talk till bed-time. I shall stay here for 
some weeks ; Grannie likes to have me, and when 
I return home that poor Miss Reed will have to 
join me. I shall try to bribe her into pleasant- 
ness — don't , you think that will be the best way to 
begin? I have a genuine dread of her, and I 
cannot tell you why. I know of no harm that she 
has done : yet, if papa had not pointedly said that, 
for a familiar inmate at the Manor, he should 
prefer her to a stranger, I would never have con- 
sented to admit her within my gates. I belifeve 
that our antipathies are true instincts : warnings 
that we have no right to disregard, that, perhaps, 
we are not safe in disregarding. — Papa has not 
been down at Hampton Court since I arrived. I 
don't know what keeps him in town at this time 
of the year ; but we shall probably return to Stone - 
leigh together, when we do return. I should like 
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to have April in the country to refresh me, before 
the toils and pleasures of the season begin " 

" A young lady has arrived on a visit to Lady 
Dettingen, who makes me a lively change of 
company — Miss Sophie Christianson, English 
born and bred, notwithstanding her outlandish 
name. She is full of music and fun, and has 

■ 

effected quite a revolution in our humdrum life, 
and instead of such everlasting talk, we have 
concerts of ancient music improvised — the sound 
of trumpets, dulcimers, cornets, harps, flutes, 
timbrels and all kinds of instruments. I don't 
know when I have laughed so much as to-day. A 
band of itinerant musicians were playing in front 
of the Palace. Suddenly Sophie, who is a capital 
mimic, struck up an imitation of them all — head, 
hands, feet, mouth, voice, went all in time, tune 
and action with the roving Bavarians. She is 
plain and odd-looking, but of a most agreeable and 
expressive countenance. She declares that she 
would become an actress of light comedy, if family 
traditions did not stand in the way 
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" It is three days since I wrote the above ; and 
in the interim events have happened. I have a 
long story to tell you — Papa and Captain Gresham 
have met here, and no good has come of it. This 
is how it unfortunately happened. On Monday it 
was too wet all day to stir out, and to beguile the 
long hours grannie set me telling her over again 
my troubles and perplexities from the beginning 
of them. You may be sure I was eloquent in my 
own cause ; and grannie, being in possession of 
sound notions, and already more than half inclined 
to favour it, was now convinced that reason and 
justice are with Paul and me. She proposed to 
talk to papa, — to get the ban withdrawn, — to bring 
him to hear common sense. Papa has a vast 
opinion of grannie's worldly wisdom, and to have 
gained her over to my side put a new hope into 
my mind. I felt instantly elated, and impatient to 
have papa subjected to the influence of her weighty 
words ; and I wrote off to him by that post to come 
and see us — not warning him why, lest he should 
take fright, and only keep the more out of our way. 

" Well, he was disengaged, and on Tuesday, at 
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noon, he came. Bat what had happened an hour 
before ? Prince Charming himself had come — my 
unlucky star had decreed the collision! To see 
my Prince was a surprise, an exquisite surprise, I 
grant, but, for once, I wished him away. But he 
was so perverse — would neither go, nor hide, nor 
consent to obliterate himself in the smallest 
measure : I am even afraid that he is growing to 
dislike papa, which would be dreadful for me. 
Poor me! was there ever damsel in such tragi- 
comical straights ? Well, when papa walked into 
grannie's parlour, there sat Paul in serene self- 
possession, quite at his ease with the three of us 
(for Uncle Balph is our friend, though he does not 
help us much), and prepared to reflect the greeting 
of his rival of whatever form it might be. Papa 
changed colour; I never saw him look so confounded 
as he did for a moment ; then he kissed grannie, 
shook hands with Uncle Balph, and bowed to. 
Captain Gresham with awful politeness — the sort 
of solemn, defiant politeness which gentlemen are 
reported in novels to show each other, when on the 
eve of a duel. Oh, how glad I am those terrible 
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old days are over! I made up to papa with a 
beseeching mouthy and a whisper that it was 
' realty by accident ; ' he did not exactly put me 
aside, but something very like that, and I sat 
down again quaking, and uncertain whether to 
laugh or cry. Of course what Paul and I had to 
do was to convey ourselves out of the room, that 
grannie might exercise her advocacy in our favour 
upon papa ; but when we proposed a walk directly 
after lunch, papa stopped me with: 'I desire, 
Felicia, that you will stay where you are.' My 
heart sank, but Uncle Ralph managed it for us a 
little later, and out we went, and out we remained 
together until Paul had only just a minute to spare 
in catching his train back to London, for Canter- 
bury. — I was in no haste after parting to rejoin the 
conclave, and I lingered in the gardens till dusk, 
when Janet came to call me in, and told me that 
papa had been gone an hour. Gone! I made 
haste in. Grannie had been crying, and was tired 
and cross. Uncle Ralph was in the worst possible 
humour. I stood aghast. What had happened ? 
They began to explain — 
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' It is of no use, Felicy, you will have to give 
Gresham up — You must be a good girl/ said 
Uncle Ralph looking very strange. Grannie 
sobbed : ' Come to me, my poor child ! women 
always have sacrifices to make for those they 
belong to-' 

" ' I have heard that before, and I do not admire 
the sentiment ! ' rejoined I, bubbling over with 
naughtiness. ' What has papa done that has 
upset you both so ? Why did he not bid me good- 
bye ? It was unkind ! ' 

" Uncle Ralph answered me. 

" ' Your papa says he has shown you a singular 
indulgence, and you have broken your tacit conven- 
tion. He says you are behaving extremely ill to 
encourage Captain Gresham in defiance of his 
authority — for you are not of age yet to act as you 
please. He insists that, in filial love and duty, 
you are bound to obey him, at least, until you are 
free by the law; ihen, he argues, you will have 
come to years of discretion, and will be a safer 
judge of what is expedient than you are now. To 
be in love is a mighty pleasant sensation, but it is 

vol. ii. 30 
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not the most lasting. He relies upon your getting 
over it between now and your emancipation ; and 
for the present, he demands that you shall cease 
to see Gresham, to write to him, or to receive his 
letters — and if you refuse submission, he threatens 
to take such measures as shall compel it.' 

" * What ! Will he lock me up ? ' cried I, in 
utter exasperation and contempt. 'He does not 
dare put restraint upon me.' 

" * You will not bring it to a question of daring, 
Felicy,' said Uncle Ralph with more kindness 
than he often speaks. ' Your papa did not open 
all his counsels to us, but we know that you cannot 
effectually resist, if it come to a real contest of 
your will against his. The weakest invariably 
goes to the wall.' Then grannie laid hold of my 
hand, still sobbing, and repeating that it is always 
the women v who have to make the sacrifices in a 
family : ' I am to see nothing but sorrow for my 
children, I think,' she said plaintively — ' Ah, 

4 

Felicy, if you only knew what I have suffered and 
foregone that my sons might not lose in honour ! ' 
Uncle Ralph grew very red ; and turned aside* I 
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felt sorely perplexed, and very angry and miserable, 
and so I spoke : ' If there were any sufficient cause 
why my life should be a sacrifice, I do not say that 
I would withhold it ; but while papa has nothing 
more to urge than that love passes, and I ought 
to make a higher match, I shall obstinately decline 
to hearken to such pleas.' 'Your life is in no 
peril, Felicy,' said Uncle Ralph, reverting to his 
sarcastic manner. ' " Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love " — and the same 
is true of women.' * Say my life's happiness, then 
— it is a shame that I should have to speak so ! 
There is more behind this refusal of papa's than 
I know — what is it? Can you tell me?' To 
this I could get no reply — Grannie begged I 
would not be rebellious : said I was to hear 
from papa in a few days — and Uncle Ralph left 
the room. 

"I am completely puzzled ! I am convinced 
that there is a double motive in papa's refusal. 
Captain Gresham is far too well-known, too high 
in honour for any personal objection. His career 
is open as the day — I defy any one to prove him 
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Other than a most noble gentleman ! Oh ! why 
is papa so blind ? Can you understand it, Cousin 
Clare ? Can you tell me what it all means ? " 

" No, dear Clare, there are no ebbs and flows 
in my resolution; it stands constantly at high- 
water mark. I hare only to think what my life 
would be if I yielded to pressure, and gave Paul 
up — It does me good to love him, and to know 
that he loves me! In him my heart and soul 
recognize a fine influence, elevating, strengthening, 
sanctifying. His wife will be an enviable woman, 
and I am firmly purposed that none but myself 
shall be she ! He is so true, so single-minded, so 
generous. I never heard a narrow or harsh word 
out of his mouth. I am very proud of my love. 
Ah, me ! if I lost him by my own fault, I should 
despise myself, I should lose all care what might 
become of me — I should have no courage any more 
to choose the good and leave the evil. I might 
even fall so low as to be gay with the Mellishes 
and Charterises; fall so low as to seek my triumphs 
in the fast and loose society of which they are the 
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best. The idea is intolerable ! And yet, if I gave 
Paul up, what better fate could I hope for ? He 
would lift me into a purer atmosphere : if I stay 
at the Manor, and sacrifice all for papa, then his 
friends must be my friends, his guests my guests. 
I love papa, God knows how dearly, but I confess 
to you, Cousin Glare, that my heart sinks at such 
a prospect." 

" You are right in this, Glare — I do not believe 
in the possibility of our final separation. They 
may divide us for a little while, they may persecute 
me, be cruel, make me utterly wretched, but death 
alone can really sever us. And so, in spite of all, 
neither spirits nor health fail me.— The conviction 
that I do well to be steadfast wavers less and less ; 
at first, opposition was so strange to me, that I 
had qualms lest my disobedience was wrong, lest 
conceit of my own judgment, and perversity were 
misguiding me. But since not even poor Uncle 
Tom can lay one charge against Captain Gresham, 
except that he loves me for my fortune more than 
for myself (which myself knows to be nonsense), 
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I have a confidence that, if I am firm, all must 
end well. If any one could have alleged of him 
that he is wild, extravagant, and, unprincipled, I 
should not have let my love centre upon him — I 
have no natural affinity with that gay corruption 
which some women extenuate, and feel a charm 
in. I like a man to he good, high-hearted and 
hrave — and Paul . has the testimony of our friends 
that he is all this.- — You know papa is not strict : 
if people are pleasant, that is the utmost he 
requires of them. Grannie Barrington warns me 
against the Mellishes, and says, they ought never 
to have come to the Manor. I thought Mrs. 
Mellish a good-natured, clever little woman, and 
a lovely singer: I suspected no harm in her, and 
I found none ; hut grannie advises that I cease 
from her intimacy ; and Paul, though he has no 
personal acquaintance with them, knows their set, 
and begs me to keep clear of it for both our sakes. 
— A word from him shall be law to me some day, 
but now, while papa is master, how am I to refuse 
the hospitality of the Manor to the guests he 
prefers ? I have heard girls say how much they 
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envy me— if they knew all, they might pity me 
more ! In fact, sometimes I feel quite sorry for 
myself ! " 

■ 

I have other letters of Felicia's belonging to 
this period, bat they would extend to too great a 
length, and the incidents they record are not, 
perhaps, very material. In one she tells me of a 
morning concert given at Kingston House in aid 
of the Patriotic Fund, to which entertainment her 
Uncle Ralph escorted her and Miss Sophie 
Christianson. It was very good — London, if it be 
the horrid focus of noise, smoke and dirt, is also, 
she says, the centre of musical delights. And her 
Prince Charming was there ! Uncle Ralph seemed 
completely posed by their venturesome conduct, 
and said not a word to rebuke it. They sat 
together, in the agreeable uncertainty all the while 
whether Mr. Barrington might not be present, 
and with his eye upon them: but not to have 
their treat spoilt, they refrained from a too curious 
investigation of the company. Felicia speaks of 
herself as growing wicked, and asks who would 
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have thought it of her. On the way hack to 
Hampton Court, Uncle Ralph growled a good- 
humoured opinion that Captain Gresham deserved 
to win for his hold self-assertion — he used to he a 
modest fellow enough ; now he was become the 
most audacious and presuming. " 'Tis love 
inspires him/' quoth Miss Sophie, and hummed 
the words of that fine old song: "Love will find 
out the way." 

Mr. Barrington was not at that concert, hut he 
heard of his daughter and Captain Gresham being 
there, and a letter reached Hampton Court the 
following morning, commanding Felicia to return 
to the Manor immediately. She did not want to 
return, and pleaded divers engagements to gain a 
reprieve. It was not only that Captain Gresham 
would be unable to come to her at Stoneleigh as 
he came at Hampton Court, though that would be 
a cruel deprivation to them both, but that she 
should find Miss Reed established in Helen's 
rooms, and waiting to assume her dragon-ship. 
She expressed an intensity of aversion and even of 
fear for the poor factotum, which seriously dis* 
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quieted me ; but it was too late to avert the mis- 
chief, for already that unpopular person was 
domesticated at the Manor. 

Her installation had been accomplished with 
speed and facility. The dowager had chosen 
herself a new companion, a Miss Lassells, a brisk, 
pretty, rather young lady, to whom she attached 
herself with the sudden fondness of indulgent, 
capricious old age. Miss Reed proposed to stay 
and put her successor in the old ways to which 
her patroness was accustomed, but Mrs. Bethell 
summarily defeated her pious intentions by 
declaring that she liked the new ways better, 
and as soon as her apartments at the Manor 
were ready, she could go. In reply to inquiries 
there, the housekeeper sent a message that 
Mrs. Gresham's former rooms awaited Miss Reed 
at any time that she might please to take 
possession, and the dowager advised her to 
pack up and go. She went, and the thankless, 
faithless old lady betrayed a most ungrateful 
satisfaction in being delivered from her humble 
companion, whose servility had acquired a tincture 
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4 

of insolence in these latter days, and whose 
activity was on the wane. 

Miss Beed's arrival was not very acceptable to 
the Stoneleigh household, where she was, of course, 
well known through the report of the servants at 
the Dower House. 

I'm surprised — we are all surprised at our 
young lady taking her on," said Carr, who came 
to the Eectory to deliver up a few waifs and strays 
of Helen's property when her late rooms were being 
prepared for the new-comer. 

I had nothing to answer the good woman. As 
circumstances were, it seemed judicious to dis- 
courage the manifestation of adverse opinions. 
Carr understood my reserve, and respected it, 
for which I respected her the more. She and 
Janet her sister had a most loyal and devoted 
affection for their dear young mistress — Alas! 
there was to come a time in her life when no 
friend could be of so much use to her as these two 
faithful servants. 

Felicia gained a short delay, but her return 
home was announced earlier than I expected. 
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Miss Reed had been transferred to the Manor in 
anticipation of her arrival a fall week before the 
event happened, and had time to make herself 
acquainted with all the ins and outs of the old 
house before her duties of duenna began. She 
prosecuted her investigation with the narrow 
curiosity of a cat in a strange place, and then 
settled herself with the same feline aptitude to be 
comfortable and at home where cream and soft 
cushions are abundant. 

Her resources, however, were not many within 
herself, and twice she bestowed the tedium of a 
wet afternoon on me* I disliked her heartily, and 
yet I had a pity for her, poor abject body ! I 
never saw any one so full of anxieties about what 
was to come. She asked me a dozen times 
indirectly how I thought she would get on with 
her new charge. I declined to exjress any opinion, 
except that probably she had a more accurate 
prescience of thai than myself. Then she 
begged me to give her a sketch of what Helen 
did, that she might imitate her — an absurdity ; 
for Helen had been Felicia's acceptable com- 
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panion on a hundred occasions when I was 
quite sure she would dispense with Miss Reed's 
fellowship. 

"You must wait and see/' said I, when too 
hard pressed for information and advice. "You 
must have a tolerable idea of how you will suit — 
for you must know best on what terms you have 
stood with Miss Barrington hitherto." 

" You call her * Miss Barrington ' to me/' 
interrupted my visitor peevishly. " Your sister 
always called her ' Felicia.' Shall not I have 
that privilege? I was to be on the same 
footing precisely as Mrs. Gresham — to have the 
same convenient apartments, the same liberal 
salary ." 

"No doubt, no doubt — but sentiment was not 
in the bond. You will have your own place, and 
all that is your due. Mrs. Gresham was a kins- 
woman, and an old friend besides." 

" I have known Felicia twice as long ! " As 
Miss Beed used the intimate name, she gave me 
one of her sly, inquisitive looks, to see how I 
took it. 
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Quite indifferently! but when she wished to 
argue the matter, I refused to be drawn into any 
discussion. She would learn quite soon enough 
what her position was in Felicia's liking an<J 
esteem. 
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CHAPTEE XL 



HOPING AGAINST HOPE. 



Mb. Barrington did not return to Stoneleigh with 
his daughter, but she brought a cheerful com- 
panion in Miss Sophie Ghristianson whose acquain- 
tance she had made at Hampton Court, and I saw 
no present signs of gloom or discontent upon my 
darling's face. She assured me that she was now 
entering upon a philosophic mood : having deter- 
mined that she was ill-used, and that such and 
such pains and penalties had to be endured, she 
was committing herself to th£ endurance with all 
the patience at her command. 

Most of all was she eager for the passage of 
time; for the epoch which should give her the 
freedom to convince her friends, if they urged her 
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to extremity, that her will was her own. She 
acknowledged to me once that she knew the perils 
of the interval : the danger to which her own 
weakness, helplessness, and the influence of her 
father,, laid her constantly open. All my eloquence 
was exerted against her admitting the possibility 
of yielding into her mind ; but I believe that it 
was always a shadow in the distance even when 
she was most hopeful. 

Her stay at the Manor was not for long — only 
till the opening of the London season — and she 
gave herself to the enjoyment of it with that 
buoyancy which belonged to her disposition before 
her great sorrow. Every morning she and Miss 
Sophie Christianson rode abroad, scouring the 
country in quest of beautiful places, and dropping 
in, always welcome visitants, on distant neighbours 
for lunch. The evenings they spent in the music- 
room, and Felicia contrived to be a fortnight at 
home without once coming into serious collision 
with Miss Eeed. She studiously avoided being 
left alone with her, and I doubt whether the poor 
factotum who had, at- last, attained the summit 
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of her- ambitions desires, enjoyed her change of 
quarters nearly so much as she had anticipated. 
At the Dower House long service had established 
her a position; there she was somebody, at the 
Manor she was nobody, she was obnoxious and 
her presence was resented or ignored. Mrs. 
Bethell appeared to have forgotten her ; she was 
entirely severed from familiar gossip, and must 
have been very. dull. She used to walk into church 
by herself with a dismal countenance, and pace for 
solitary hours in the wilderness and the gardens. 
The young ones never took pity on her, or invited 
her to share an excursion. This seemed ungracious, 
unkind, but nobody could wonder. Miss Reed 
looked so utterly out of her place as chaperone to 
the young lady of the Manor, that it felt excusable 
to leave her on one side. Felicia had abandoned 
her original intention of bribing her duenna into 
pleasantness and pretty behaviour, and when I 
reminded her of it as more amiable and politic than 
her present manners, she sighed, putting up her 
eyebrows, and protesting that it was almost more 
than she could do to tolerate Miss Reed's silent 
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presence — if they once relaxed into conversation, 
quarrel they must. I agreed that it was best to 
Eye dumb, then, to live at peace — if only the poor 
neglected woman did not hive up affronts for future 
revenge. 

We all hoped that the brief term of Felicia's 
visit home, through which Miss Sophie Christian- 
son was to remain with her, might pass quietly 
without vexatious incidents; But this was not 
to be. One morning early Felicia ran across to 
the Rectory to tell me that her papa was coming 
down to the Manor, was to arrive that day for 
dinner, and was bringing with him Mr. and 
Mrs. Mellish and Colonel Charteris. Here was 
an annoyance quite unforeseen — one that it 
was worse than thoughtless of Mr. Barrington 
to inflict upon his daughter: for he had been 
warned what their reputation was amongst sober 
and honest folk. Felicia was keenly mortified, 
but she sought even now to exculpate her father 
by reminding herself that he thought nothing 
amiss of them. However, when she received 
notice of their coming; they must have been 
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already prepared to set out on their road, and 
nothing remained for her to do but to give orders 
for their reception, and to send, as she was in- 
structed, a special messenger to invite Mr. and 
Mrs. Colquhoun to meet them : most appropriate 
fellow-guests who were not welcome everywhere. 
Jack Colquhoun, as he was commonly called, was 
the Archdeacon's eldest son, and a sort of hench- 
man to the Marquis of Leigh. 

The barouche passed about four o'clock on its 
way from Gladestone, bringing Mr. Barrington and 
his three choice spirits to the Manor, and shortly 
after arrived the Colquhouns in their dog-cart : 
Mrs. Colquhoun equipped in a scarlet habit, and 
with a scarlet feather in her round grey felt hat. 
She was a woman of fortune but not of family, & 
noisy, showy person, ostentatious and extravagant. 
Such persons were not used to visit at the Manor 
in Mrs. Barrington's time, and a very unfit society 
they were for girls like Felicia and Sophie 
Christianson. 

" I shall not ask you to dine while they stay, 
Cousin Clare ; you would not like it, neither 
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would Mr. Gower," said my darling one day with 
a shy diffidence not at all natural to her. " We 
are a party of eight in the house, and papa 
professes to be not well, and not to wish for 
chance guests to increase the trouble of enter- 
tainment — ' to spoil sport/ says naughty Mrs. 
Mellish. She is very charming, however naughty 
she may be, and Sophie Christiansen is quite 
captivated* — you could not be cross with her 
yourself, Clare, if you were exposed to her 
coaxing ways ! But Mrs. Colquhoun is atrocious. 
I shall certainly not ride with her to the meet at 
Lowndes, though I suppose she has brought her 
scarlet habit for the purpose. She is not a lady — 
fast and loud are the polite cant terms for her, 
but in common parlance she is simply vulgar and 
coarse. I can see how she sets papa's teeth on 
edge, but she will go where her husband goes, 
and pa*pa seems to find Jack Colquhoun a good 
fourth in the Justice-Boom where they pass half 
the night — yes, Glare, studying the devil's books 

» 

is the pastime! — so I must play hostess towarda 
her with courtesy, but I make it as cold courtesy 
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as I can. I miss dear Mrs. Gresham. every hour 
of the day ; her dignity imposed a restraint on us 
which was salutary." 

The Sunday after their arrival at Stoneleigh all 
the guests appeared at church, and their 
behaviour was anything but an edifying pattern 
to the village. Jack Colquhoun set himself 
deliberately to stare Arthur out of countenance. 
He was* one of my husband's contemporaries at 
Oxford, and though there had never been any 
intimacy, they knew each other, and Jack classed 
Arthur amongst those humbugs, like his father the 
Archdeacon, who found piety to pay and therefore 
stuck to the profession. As men do who have been 
brought up in the practice of a hollow pharisaism, 
he prided himself upon the candour and thorough- 
ness with which he had broken loose from 
religious habits and restraints. I used to think 
that a little of the homage which vice pays to 
virtue by assuming a grace that it has not, would 
have been a commendable and decent hypocrisy 
on his part. He was a cleverish man, but a 
desperate gamester, who would have sunk out of 
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sight long since had not his disagreeably-handsome 
face brought his rich wife to the, rescue; and as 
he lounged low in a soft corner of the Manor pew, 
his long legs outstretched, his hands thrust into 
his pockets, a sneer on his great mouth, and a 
frequent wink in his great eyes, set upon my 
good husband in the pulpit, I grew hot with 
angry disgust, and thought to myself that he was 
the ugliest, picture of humanity that I had ever 
contemplated. He was quite the worst of the 
trio. Colonel Charteris fell asleep under the 
sermon, but through the prayers he might have 
been a drill-sergeant on parade ; and Mr. Mellish, 
though he found much to amuse him in the 
simplicity of our service, and especially in 
the musical part of it, apparently did his best 
to keep the manifestation within the bounds of 
good-manners. He did not quite succeed, for his 
sly mirth, and his wife's frowns and head-shakings 
to rebuke him, discomposed Arthur as much, if 
not more, than Jack Colquhoun's stare. He came 
in after service flushed and annoyed, and said to me 
that he had never passed so miserable a Sunday. 
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It was the next morning early that Sophie 
Christiansen received a telegraphic message from 
her father in London, recalling her home : 
" Gome by the express — to-day." What could 
have happened to bring this peremptory 
summons ? Telegrams were rarer and more 
alarming a dozen years ago. Something serious 
must have occurred in the family, though Sophie 
could form no conjecture what! However, it had 
to be obeyed, and in. all haste, her music, her 
pretty dresses and herself were packed up, and 
sent off in the brougham to catch the express for 
London at the Gladestone Station. 

" I will write and ask if Rosy and Blanche can 
come and stay with me ; I don't like to be cast 
^entirely on the society of the married .women. 
Rosy admires Mrs. Mellish ; " Felicia said to me, 
relating how suddenly and unexpectedly her 
other friend had been whisked away. I think 
she was beginning not to admire Mrs. Mellish : 
that lady was inclined to sponge upon the 
generous and ignorant, and had borrowed money 
of Sophie Christianson, which fact Sophie had 
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confided to Felicia on the eve of her own 
departure — meaning the confidence as a warn- 
ing, perhaps. 

The reply from Ringwood was an excuse for 
Rosy that she could not come, and for Blanche 
that she was expecting Mr. Courtney. Then Miss 
Falkner was invited, who also declined; and finally 
Lady Augusta Leigh, who proved more propitious. 
On the same day came down from town Mr. Ralph 
Barrington, hy Felicia's request. 

" He will be my cavalier — I am growing to like 
cross Uncle Ralph in the dearth of better people/' 
said my darling lightly. " Papa and Lady Augusta 
get on very well together — it is kind of her to 
accept, for what can she care about the Mellishes ? 
She is a nice dear old thing, and as she is obliging, 
I shall cultivate her — the Marquis being dropped. 
When I was at the Dower House last week, grannie 
never once alluded to him." 

« 

The visit of Lady Augusta to the Manor had 
one desirable effect : it abridged the visit of the 
Colquhouns, whom she disliked for her brother's 
sake; and also, it abridged the hours of play, 
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for her presence compelled the presence of her 
host in the drawing-room after dinner, and the 
dangerous society of the Mellishes and their 
shadow, Colonel Charteris, was qualified by an 
infusion of occasional guests of another sort, who 
had no reason to refuse their company where Lady 
Augusta was to be found. But there was a vast 
amount of ill-natured talk in the neighbourhood, 
concerning the visitors at the Manor ; and some 
indulgence of indiscreet speculations, which sounded 
preposterous in my ears then, and to which yet 
I shall not further refer, though the event proved 
that there was truth in the most improbable of 
them. That Mr. Barrington was unpardonably to 
blame in forcing the visits of the Mellishes upon 
his daughter, was a general opinion, and I never 
saw Felicia so mortified and ^ashamed as when 
she learnt from Sophie Christianson that their 
arrival at the Manor was the reason of her 
peremptory recall home. My darling read me 
the passage from Sophie's letter, and left it for 
me to communicate to Mr. Barrington— I have 
it still. 
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" You must understand, dear Felicia, that my 
father is one of those old-fashioned men who are 
masters in the house, and render no reasons to 
their womenkind. When I arrived, nobody was 
dead, nobody was sick or likely to die ; the house 
was sleeping in the sun amongst the cedars, as 
solemnly as it sleeps all the year round in all sorts 
of weather. Naturally, as my mother kissed me, 
I said, ' Well ? ' in the interrogative mood. She 
told me nothing. My father appeared. ' Well ? ' 
I said again, with increased curiosity. < It becomes 
little girls to be obedient, and to ask no questions 
of their fathers/ was the answer I got from my 
judicious parent. However, I heard after, that 
somebody had told him tales of the Mellishes 
(what tales I know not), and thereupon was dis- 
patched that telegram. My mother says nothing 
in a particular way, but she confesses that she is 
troubled for you; and she discourses much in 
general on this wicked world, the ways of sinners, 
and the impossibility of touching pitch without 
being defiled. You must draw your own inferences. 
I am glad Lady Augusta has vouchsafed you the 
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light of her noble countenance, since yon fancy 
jou like her : — she is too. artificial for me. It will 
not be long now before we meet — you will let me 
know when your day is fixed to come to town. 
My father is very friendly with your Uncle David 
Gresham, and calls him 'A man in ten thousand : ' 
— if the nephew be as excellent, then are you a 
fortunate woman. I love to repeat a kind word — 
This afternoon I assist at a ' Morning Concert ' — 
amateur — given at Kingston House; such swells 
are the singers that your humble servant is only 
worthy to raise her voice in the choruses. You 
must make better acquaintance with the Kingston 
House people — music, art, literature — there you 
have the flower of them all, and you merit to be 
one of the set — beauty is a passport, and you have 
music, poetry and art besides. And what the 
majority have not — a golden fortune. I shall see 

you some day a queen in that society " 

Felicia shed tears of vexation over this letter, 
but declared that it was impossible for her to 
remonstrate with her papa against his favourites, 
though she wished him to see how they were 
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regarded by other fathers of daughters. Since 
their former visit a fuller report of the Mellishes 
had reached our neighbourhood. Mr. Tom Bethell 
had , refused to let Rose or Blanche come to the 
Manor for the same cause as Mr. Christianson had 
recalled Sophie to his own roof, and Felicia was 
acutely sensible of the value of such opinions when 
thus forcibly expressed. At her desire, therefore, 
I made an opportunity of showing the letter to 
Mr. Barrington. But, as I feared would be the 
case, he cited Lady Augusta Leigh as cordially 
associating with his friends, and repudiated con- 
temptuously what he stigmatized as the puritan 
notions of Mr. Christianson and Mr. Tom Bethell. 
Then he asked me, with an air of indignant 
virtue, if I did not consider him the best and 
safest protector of his daughter, whose happiness 
and interest he must surely have more at heart 
than these comparative strangers. To this appeal, 
meant to be conclusive, I frankly answered : No ; 
judged by his acts, he was neither a scrupulous 
guardian nor a tender father. 
"Are you in earnest, Cousin Clare? Does 
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Felicia feel as you say ? " he inquired in amaze- 
ment. 

" Perhaps not. Affection may half blind her 
to what indifferent persons see but too con- 
vincingly." 

" Then let indifferent persons refrain from inter- 
fering in what does not concern them— disunion 
in families is invariably promoted by officious 
meddling/' he rejoined with much heat. "If 
Felicia tells me that she does not like Mrs. 
Mellish, well and good — Mrs. Mellish shall come 
no more to the Manor. She shall entertain her 
dear Mrs. Clarissa, her Miss Rosy and Miss Sophie, 
her Uncle JRalph and George Sylvester, but she 
must not complain if I leave her to entertain them 
alone. My taste never inclined to such insipid 
society ; but it is wholesome, and I can have no 
objection to Felicia's preference for it." 

I tried to speak of Captain Grresham, but was 
interrupted with a bitterness and rancour such as 
I had never before suspected in my kinsman : 
it seemed that he was easy and polite only when 
he was indulged and flattered. 
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" You take too much upon you, Cousin Clare ! 
But for you Felicia would long since have grown 
submissive. I have not patience with your folly. 
Let her alone, and she will come to her senses i 
She was a docile creature once. What haste is 
she in to throw herself away? I never will 
consent to her infatuation, and if she choose to 
marry Gresham without my consent, I would have 
her know that she cuts herself off from me for 
ever. At her marriage I must retire from the 
Manor — At least, let me have the consolation of 
making way for a fit master — " 

"I was not aware that you had so loving a 
regard for the Manor," said I, provoked into 
speaking ironically. " It is a love that does not 
benefit its object — but then love is often exacting 
and self-seeking." 

" You speak of what you do not understand, 
Cousin Clare," replied he in visible confusion. 

" I understand this : — Felicia's marriage, let it 
come when it may, will be a hindrance to your 
luxury, and that is the one true motive of your 
opposition to Captain Gresham — you have not the 
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air of believing in any other of the reasons you 
allege. You are like all gamblers, Gonsin 
Barrington, when enmeshed beyond their means 
of extrication — ready to sacrifice conscience, 
natural affection and common honesty to your 
fears of discovery and the continued indulgence of 
your ruinous passion." I struck harder home 
than I aimed to do, and unwittingly spoke a 
present truth : Mr. Barrington was, at this very 
time, involved in difficulties which concerned his 
honour — that possession peculiar to men of quality 
which is of so much more robust a nature than the 
fair repute of common folk. 

I meant well, but I cannot boast that my re- 
monstrance had a good result. The Mellishes 
remained at the Manor when Lady Augusta was 
gone, and Felicia confessed that, for a choice of 
evils, she would rather have them there with her 
papa than have him absent with them in London. 
She made the best of the position. It was now a 
daily event for her to ride with Mrs. Mellish, to 
drive with her, to walk with her — they might have 
been bosom-friends — but except at the Bower 
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House I think they called nowhere together. 
Other neighbours had been given the opportunity 
of Mrs. Mellish's acquaintance, but none had 
shown any desire to improve it. Mrs. Bethell 
liked the gay little lady who knew the world so 
well, worshipped it so heartily, and thought so 
ill of it. They were worth hearing for once, 
expounding its maxims, confessing to their admi- 
ration of its material good things, and dispraising 
such as loved it not for poor pretenders to whom 
its pleasures had been sour grapes. It is true the 
dowager imagined Mrs. Mellish to be great in 
fashionable society, and dn the pinnacle of wealth 
and prosperity. She talked as if she were, and* 
Felicia, who knew better, thought it loyal to sit 
by, and let her talk uncontradicted. 

"My dear child, you are so young — it never 
pays to admit poverty except to very generous 
minds like yours," the crafty, flattering little 
adventuress told her. " To you I can relieve 
my mind by saying that we are as poor as 
church mice, that we live from hand to mouth, 
and obey the Bible precept literally, in letting the 
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morrow take thought for the things of itself.. If 
we once gave way to fear, we might die of it, and 
none pity us ! The world is just like your grand- 
mamma — it hates poor, unlucky folks who are 
found out, but it is perfectly civil to them while 
they show the simulacra of a happy, fortunate 
face." 

Felicia shrank from such confidences as these, 
but she did not end them. Her Uncle Ralph 
inquired of her what sort of finishing touches 
the accomplished Mrs. Mellish was putting to 
her education, and whether Captain Gresham 
admired the new governess she had got. Captain 
Gresham did not admire her new governess at all. 
He was sincerely aggrieved that his innocent lady- 
love should be exposed to the contagion of the 
siren's easy principles ; and he did not refrain 
from telling her that he should rejoice to be the 
means of her deliverance from this new coil and 
insidious danger. Indeed, he became quite 
urgent and earnest to persuade her to go with him 
to India at this crisis. All his life, he said in a 
letter of which she read me a portion, would not 
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be enough to repay her for the sacrifice ; but with 
the* love that was between them every difficulty 
would be smoothed or done away. He reminded 
her how young they both were, and how many 
years they had before them. A long prospect of 
fat comfort at home did not .appear to have any 
charm for his imagination— change, adventure, 
active pleasure were what he was prepared to 
expect from life. He entreated her to give him 
her sweet self, and let her father keep the free 
handling of her fortune. He pleaded that they 
should not be so very poor, and mentioned the 
dawn of a go,od hope in quite an unexpected 
quarter. His Uncle David had been so moved 
by Felicia's beautiful, gracious presence the day 
they met on the Common that he had hinted 
since at handsome intentions towards the lovers, 
and being a practical, wise old man, there was 
every probability that he would make arrangements 
to carry them out, and witness their benefits in 
his lifetime. Hitherto the bachelor-uncles, on 
the theory that it is good for a man to bear the 
yoke of self-discipline in his youth, had done little 
vol. n. 32 
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for their nephew except imply that, on certain 
conditions of honourable conduct, they should 
make a son of him in their will. Though his 
sword was his fortune, at present, he had great 
expectations in the future, and he told Felicia 
there was no need to make a secret of the fact, 
if the knowledge of it might perchance affect the 
obduracy of her father. He begged leave to see 
her ; said he longed for some more definite term 
to his patience than that rival* 8 pleasure — he 
still called her father his only rival to be afraid 
of, and he had but too much reason. He spoke 
of himself as enraged to think of the little care 
taken of her; enraged to think of her as the 
companion, perhaps, the confidante of Mrs. 
Mellish. It was charitable to hope that there 
was no real harm in her, but Felicia must allow 
him to warn her that she was no judge ; he should 
not like to see the simple sweet grace of his own 
dear lady and love alloyed by any mixture of that 
light little woman's coquettish, fantastic airs; 
and he had confidence that she would take his 
kind admonition kindly, and be on her guard 
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against the fascinations of her so "charming" 
guest. 

Felicia was too much of one mind with her 
lover to be vexed at. his counsel, or to have a 
caprice to resent it. She consulted me as to 
whether he might come to Bylands. 

"He has my permission/' said I cheerfully. 
" He has written you a letter' full of sense. He 
sees and knows that your worst enemies are they 
of your own house ; I know it too, and for that 
reason I shall bless the day when you give yourself 
to another master." 

" How dreadful they would think you if they 
heard — that is flat rebellion ! " said Felicia, but 
she was not displeased. 

She sat ruminating for ever so long after, and 
then I suppose she wrote to Prince Charming that 
he was welcome to come if he pleased ; for at the 
time appointed, Arthur, who was in Gladestone on 
business, met him arriving from London, and 
brought him forward as far as Stoneleigh, where he 
rested that night, and saw Felicia in the morning. 
Arthur had not made any formal withdrawal of his 
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veto on their seeing each other at our house, hut 
as he had lent a hand in bringing them together 
now, I understood that he would not discourage 
their coming again ; and that, in fact, he was turned 
to other sage people's opinion, and thought that the 
sooner Felicia found refuge and protection in the 
house of a husband, the happier and the safer for 
her it would be. 

n 

Many excellent persons make a supreme virtue 
of resignation to evils that are preventible. They 
would let the selfish, the unjust, the cruel over- 
ride the meek, the patient, the long-suffering. So 
would not I. The experience of life has convinced 
me that it is good to make a stand against the 
encroachment of the greedy ; to let the bad man 
see his moral deformity reflected in the opinion of 
his betters. Benefits, kindness, take no hold on 
mean natures ; but the terror of the whip over 
them, of the incidence of some loss or suffering to 
themselves, if they do not mind their ways, is 
effectual often in keeping them within the bounds 
of honest behaviour. 
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When I saw Captain Gresham and Felicia 
together that April morning, their two young, 
beautiful faces, glowing with health, love, and joy, 
I felt a sort of rage in my heart to think that they 
might be divided, made unhappy, and all life 
darkened for them — and for what? Just that 
Mr. Barrington might go on enjoying a little 
longer that which was not his own; that the 
dowager might still indulge the ambition of a 
great match for her grandchild; and that the 
Ringwood Bethells might keep the prospect of 
their succession to her estates open. If Felicia 

would have taken my advice, she would have given 

< 

them all distinctly to understand that her mind 
was made up to a precise course of action ; and 
that if her father persisted in refusing his consent 
to her marriage with Captain Gresham until she 
attained her majority, after that date she would 
not require it, but would marry without, and 
take full possession of all her rights. 

Arthur, to whom I submitted my counsel before- 
hand, shook his head at it doubtfully : " I don't say 
that it is not sound counsel, Clary, but I say that 
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Felicia will never follow it* A girl has not the 
courage for these calm, strong measures — she 
moves by impulses; at her age, you would not 
have had the courage yourself. You may fancy 
so, but I know you better than you know 
yourself." 

Felicia did, in fact, refuse my direction. In 
vain I urged that a sharp remedy applied now 
might prevent worse evils ; that Mr. Barrington's 
lavish waste of her substance might be. timely 
checked by the certainty that within a fixed period 
he would have to surrender his stewardship, and 
to give an account of it — not to her alone. Captain 
Gresham sat by, listening, his eyes resting on her 
with a most wistful fondness ; and she so lovely, 
her bright hair ruffled with the wind, her face like . 
a blush-rose, a pathetic obstinacy in her low plead- 
ing voice. 

"If I am not indulgent to poor papa, who else 
will be ? " she said. 

" Your lightest wish shall be my law for him," 
replied Captain Gresham ; and I added my opinion 
that a judicious severity exercised at the present time 
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would make indulgence less needed in time to 
come. 

" Ah ! Cousin Clare, you are so hard upon 
poor Papa/' sighed Felicia, rather ungratefully, I 
thought. 

" I promise you that I will not he hard upon 
him/' said her lover, half- tenderly, half teasingly. 
" I want you to realize that you have a duty to me, 
no less than to your father. You must hold your- 
self hound to mejirst and chief of all. I shall not 
abate one iota of my claim to yourself — as for 
your fortune, I shall be easy about that. I have 
seen my Uncle David, and have his word that he 
will make the road smooth enough for us." 

" I would not have you abate one iota of any 
right ! " cried L " When Mr. Barrington has cut 
down all the trees, and mortgaged all the lands 
and houses, what next ? " 

Captain Gresham laughed at my energetic 
inconsequence. " In truth," said he, " I cannot 
take the mistress of the estates, and not take the 
estates too. Mr. Barrington's day is over when 
Felicia gives herself to me ; there can be no 
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mortgaging nor catting of timber after that, with- 
out oar consent." 

" That is precisely what I desire to see accom- 
plished/' rejoined I. 

But Felicia was sweetly invincible at this 
interview* She could not and would not bring 
herself to say the deliberate word that should bind 
her, either soon or syne, to give herself away in 
defiance of a parental command. She said that 
she did not believe her father would work her any 
permanent sorrow — he would yield — he would 
grieve to see her sad ; she could certainly promise 
never to admit another suitor ; but her dear Paul 
must not exact a pledge as to the time when she 
would be his, until they were convinced that she 
had exhausted every hope of bringing her poor 
Papa's blessing with her. I reminded her of a 
former " I will " that she had spoken, but she put 
that aside as general, belonging to the great 
pledge nothing should cause her to deny. Perhaps 
her dear Paul thought as I did, that her poor 
papa's blessing was of little value, but he loved 
her too much to mock at a sentiment which 
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had its root in the devotion of her beautiful 
nature. 

I was deeply impressed on this occasion with 
the force and reality of their love for each other. 
Even while she denied him any absolute term to 
his probation, Felicia looked up to her love with a 
simple assurance of his trusting her always that 
was strangely winning. And he did trust her, but 
I remember saying to myself that if she relied on 
an everlasting patience on his part, she would find 
herself deceived. He knew when to urge and when 
to refrain from urging, and let her seem to guide 
him, while he strengthened his hold upon her. 

"I do love him, he is so kind — you have no 
idea how kind he is/' she confided to me with a 
face of such pure, blessed content ! 

I could not forbear a smile. Toung creatures 
believe that love is a new revelation to each one of 
them, quite a special and peculiar revelation : — tell 
them that it is an old story to you, and how they 
scoff ! I suppose that Felicia imagined no one had 
ever gone through her experiences before. 

Possibly the meeting at the Rectory was not, at 
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the time, either known or suspected at the Manor ; 
for no reproach was made me from any quarter, 
and the next day the lovers walked on the hills 
between Stoneleigh and Bylands for delightful 
hours. Then there was another parting, and my 
darling sought me to spend the light rain of her 
tears upon — But she was quite happy enough in 
her heart for the sun to shine through them. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

FELICIA'S SECOND SEASON. 

Mb. and Mbs. Mellish left Stoneleigh at the end 
of the week ; Colonel Charteris followed the week 
after, and then Mr. Barrington paid a visit to 
Lowndes Castle. Mr. Ralph Barrington remained 
at the Manor to keep Felicia company, and no 
farther event of moment occurred there until the 
whole household made its move to town for the 
season early in the month of May. The country 
seemed to me half-deserted when the great house 
was empty; for Mr. Cartwright and my sister 
Helen started for their deferred tour abroad by the 
same train that carried Felicia to London, in 
company with her Uncle Ralph, her grandmamma 
and Miss Lassells. That was the ultimate arrange- 
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ment; poor Miss Reed was left to keep solitary 
state at the Manor, with the house-maid, the 
kitchen-maid, and the gardener's wife. 

The ancient factotum did not like this at all. 
With the indifference and ingratitude of a purely 
selfish person, Mrs. Bethell ruled that, under her 
wing, Felicia could need no duenna ; and Felicia 
joyfully concurred in the suggestion. Miss Lassells 
had succeeded in making herself as indispensable 
to her patroness as her predecessor had once been, 
apd she was to go to town, she might be useful. 
" But such an ugly, dull, old thing as Beed was 
become, with her faceache, and constant procession 
of little ailments, would only be in the way," said 
the dowager, heedless of the feelings of her 
humble, faithful ex-slave — or presuming her with- 
out any. 

Miss Beed did not submit to this decision 
without energetic remonstrance. She even wept, 
and appealed to Felicia whether it was not using 
her extremely ill, and quite against the spirit of 
the bond of her service, to leave her behind in the 
country, when the rest of the family were enjoying 
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the pleasures of the London season. Felicia pro- 
posed that she should take the opportunity of 
visiting her relations, and when Miss Reed hinted 
at the expense, the young lady presented her with 
a new silk dress, and a sum of money more than 
enough to cover the cost of a good holiday. Miss 
Reed accepted it, hut she never slept away from 
the Manor that I know of, though she made 
excursions to Gladestone to spend odd days with 
her friends there. And, poor soul, Arthur ordered 

me to take pity on her, and have her in to tea 
i 
sometimes, (when he was absent,) which I did 

thrice — to the intense wearying of my ears and 

chafing of my temper. 

Mr. Tom Bethell visited her frequently, when I 

suppose they made their moan together against 

the extravagant behaviour of Mr. Barrington ; but 

the dowager's caprice to leave her former companion 

at Stoneleigh must have been a fatal hindrance, 

for the present, to the poor spy's usefulness. 

They were sadly curious to know what was passing 

in the London house, while thus cut off from their 

base of information. Rosy and Blanche did not, 
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at once, receive invitations to visit their cousin in 
town ; and no channel of communication was open 
except through me, who filtered my gossip with 
extreme carefulness, and told nothing but what 
might have been proclaimed from the house-tops. 
And yet the letters of my darling contained all 
the secret history of this, her last happy season in 
London. 

Once more I betake myself- to them for the con- 
tinuation of my narrative : — 

"I am glad Mr. Gower agrees with me about 
the brass to Widow Burt's son. Why should not 
our village record its bit of glory ? I should wish 
the plate to be set in the wall under the window 
where his mother sits. The inscription is quite 
simple— his name and age, the number of his 
regiment, and the battle in which he fell; and 
below that, the name of his poor young wife, and 
the date of her death." 

" Last night, at old Lady Brotherton's, I met 
Paul, and we danced together in the very eyes of 
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grandmamma ! And though she ruffled up in all 
her dignity, she could not but speak civilly ; for 
everybody was admiring him and wanting to know 
him, because he is one of the heroes to be decorated 
next week with the Cross of Valour by the Queen 
herself. I shall set more store by that bit of 
bronze, which they say is not beautiful, than by 
thousands of gold and silver. I felt so proud of 
belonging to him ! And Uncle Ralph quite pleased 
me, by making us a bow and saying : ' None but 
the brave deserve the fair ! ' — he has come over to 
our side completely. It was a very happy ball. 
Old Lady Brotherton made me tell her what Paul 
had done, though I am sure she knew, and only 
wanted to give me the pleasure of talking of him, 
and then she whispered to me to stand firm — to 
stand firm, for he was worth the best woman that 
ever trod shoe-leather. How we all worship 
courage! And yet I hate war, and think the 
triumphs of peace tenfold more glorious than the 
bloodiest victory. Was it not Dean Swift who 
said that man was the best patriot who should 
make two ears of corn grow where but one grew 
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before ? I am of the Dean's opinion. Yet do not 
think I am turning peace-monger because I want 
Paul to give up his profession — though I do want 
him to give it up by-and-by — to go into Parlia- 
ment, and to become one of the helpers and 
menders of this generation. There is so much to 

be done for poor humanity 

" From that sentence you will infer that I have 
been again taken to see sights by Mrs. Clarissa 
Constable. Yes, I have been to the Children's 
Hospital, and in and out of some murky courts 
where wretched beings live, thick as ants in their 
nest. "We are lovers of liberty to excess — a trifle 
of judicious despotism might do some of us good. 
I wish it were law that the owners of these noxious 
places, who have not the will or the means to keep 
them wholesome habitations, should be bound to 
part with them to persons of more conscience, and 
more wealth. As for the swarms of infant creatures 
wasting in the gutter, I would like to sweep them 
all into schools, to wash them, feed them, clothe 
them, if need be — do anything but let them grow 
up on the pavement to crowd our prisons, and 
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become a peril to the whole commonwealth by their 
fast-increasing mass of unleavened pauperism. I 
pick up ideas, you perceive. Mrs. Clarissa will 
indoctrinate me with her views and sentiments — 
she is a good old thing ! It is impossible to tell 
what word written, or spoken will be the word to 
go home to the hearts of those who have the power 
to do : as a tiny wee mouse once gnawed a lion 
out of a net, so may it even be given to me with 
a little whisper to open a great way of reformation 
— who knows? I should wish to live to some 
purpose — to use well my opportunities and respon- 
sibilities ; and I have a perfect confidence in Paul 
that he will help me. God bless him ! God bless 
both of us ! " 

\ 

" The famoua day is over, dear Glare ! I never 
can forget it, and all the emotions it awoke in me : 
the joy, pride, gladness, gratitude ; for not one 
thought gave I to the cloud beyond us — I live in 
the present, and am happy; there droops a 
shadow now and then, but nothing to make an 
eclipse. I have sent you the papers, but you will 

vol. H. 33 
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like my account too, for the personal interest of it, 
and it will be a delight to me to go over the whole 
story again. 

" To begin at the beginning. — The day before, 
papa said to as at lunch : ' I suppose you all want 
to go to Hyde Park to-morrow ? I have secured 
you capital places, but you must find your own 
escort.' That would not be far to seek. I thanked 
him warmly, but his face was dark — distressed — I 
did not understand it. ' You will go with us, 
papa/ I pleaded; but he said, No, he was not 
very well, and that, besides, he hated a crowd and 
its noisy excitement. Grannie signed to me to 
say no more, and I held my peace — but I have 
thought of it since : What is it ails papa ? Has 
something gone wrong at the club ? or is he really 
ill of himself? Grannie says it is nothing: and 
as I know how he always avoids public celebrations, 
and loves to take his ease, I hope there was no 
more in his gloom than silent dissatisfaction in 
the certainty that there, amongst the heroes, I must 
see my own, my own true love i 

" You may be sure that Janet took care I had 
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the loveliest of new bonnets, white crape and rose- 
buds, and the prettiest of dresses for the occasion ; 
and I know grannie was not ashamed of me, nor 
Uncle Ralph either, when we found our seats in 
the grand circle, so near to the place prepared for 
the Queen that Paul must see me as he came up 
to receive his cross from her hands. The Park 
was full when we arrived, and drawn up opposite 
to the table where the decorations were laid, were 
some thousands of soldiers, men of all arms, the 
comrades of the heroes, sixty-two in number, who 
presently filed into the space between the troops 
and the royal pavilion. And there was my Prince 
with the mighty men of valour, the most beautiful, 
the grandest of any (Uncle Ralph protests that he 
is not even good-looking !), and in a moment he 
had espied me — I wonder which of us blushed the 
deepest ! I felt my eyes shining, and then all the 
heroes, the bonnets, the earth, trees and sky 
melted into one mist, and grannie whispered 
crossly : ' Don't make a spectacle of yourself, 
Felicy ; there is no need to tell all London how 
much you are in love/ which cleared my vision, 
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but did not cool my blushes. What could I do ? 
My heart danced, my cup ran over with blessing — 
I only wanted papa to look kindly upon us, to be 
the proudest and happiest creature upon earth ! 
Surely he will some day, before long ! 

" The first thing that gave us warning of the 
approach of the royal folk, was a distant murmur as 
of the sea and many voices, then a ponderous rattle 
ran along the military ranks, which was the men 
presenting arms ; the colours were dipped, the 
National Anthem filled the air, and the Queen 
came riding slowly down the line, mounted on 
a beautiful roan, and wearing a scarlet habit. 
The Prince Consort rode by her, and conspicuous 
in the cloud of great lords and princes and captains 
was Prince Frederick William of Prussia — he who 
is to marry our dear little Princess Royal. Of 
course, you wish to know what he is like — a tall 
soldier, fair, manly, who will be still finer-looking 
for a few more years over his head. 

" When the Queen had ridden down the line, 
she turned and rode back again, and then to the 
table where the "Victoria Grosses were prepared for 
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distribution. She did not dismount, but as each 
of the heroes was called np, she received one of 
the Crosses from Prince Albert, and pinned it 
upon his breast with her own hands — on some of 
the older soldiers she could hardly find where to 
pin it, for the number of their decorations. How 
gracious and good she looked, and the heroes how 
modest as they retired with their new honour, under 
clamour of cheers and clapping of hands ! I 
trembled all over when Paul advanced — do you 
know the ringing, even sound of his step, and the 
gift of blushing he has ? Some people laugh at 
it, but I declare it is becoming ; nay, it is a sign 
of grace, and he appeared the youngest amongst 
the winners of the Cross. He looked over towards 
me — I don't know what I did, I know what I 
should have liked to do, but even Grannie (who 
was horribly cross for her all the day) wafted him 
a congratulation, and Uncle Ralph clapt with all 
his might. If papa had been there he must have 
given in. What more can he expect in a son-in- 
law than Paul has ? A father might rejoice to 
entrust his daughter to sueh an one — Heigho ! 
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"Well, when the men of Yalour had received their 
decoration, they drew up in a line in front of the 
Queen, hut far enough off for the troops to pass in 
review before her. That was a glittering impressive 
pageant : a splendid spectacle, to be seen once in 
a lifetime ; the pride, pomp, circumstance of 
glorious War in time of Peace — something sadly 
different from the battle- field, whether lost or won, 
the camp, and the winter trenches. I could not 
help remembering the disastrous incidents of the 
campaign as the martial array filed past. First 
the quick march of the infantry, the rise and fall 
and gleam of thousands of bayonets ; the thunder 
of the Horse Artillery at a canter ; then, flashing 
in scarlet, steel and gold, with a rush that shook 
the earth, swept by the cavalry, Life Guards, 
Dragoons, Hussars ; then the sailors bare-headed, 
eyes right to the Queen, and how the people cheered 
them ! .the Sappers and Miners, a Highland 
regiment; the Rifles, two Field Batteries, the 
Land Transport men with a train of military 
waggons, and the muleteers to bring up the rear. 
And it was over* 
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"For once Paul's mother condescended to be 
glad of her son. She was present with her husband 
and daughter (a sore heart poor Kate Willis must 
have had), and when the dispersion of the crowd 
began, I saw him join them with old Mr. David 
Gresham — it ought to have been me, to make the 
day perfect; but grannie had accepted an in- 
vitation to lunch from Lady Augusta, and I 
had to go. It was very unwillingly, and I was not 
pleased as we lost sight of Paul ; we drove away, 
and grannie said I did not look half so pretty 
as I had looked a little while before. There was 
nobody to look pretty for. I was musing of Paul 
being carried off to Glapham, and gloried over 
by people who have not a quarter the right that I 
have. However, papa was at the grand luncheon, 
and in a good humour, and I cheered up ; and 
if the Marquis had not made it his task to dis- 
tinguish me, it might have ended comfortably; 
but that gave me quite a turn of misery, because 
I saw we were observed, and heard grannie and 
another old lady, the Countess Wilmington, his 
aunt, clucking mysteriously about him and me, 
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as if that most odions of projects was not yet 
entirely laid aside. I put on my forbidding face 
then, and was as lofty and inapproachable as an 
enchanted lady, and coming away in the carriage 
with her and papa, I did not let them have much 
comfort of me, I promise you. 

" It felt as if another trouble had befallen me 
— but the day was not done yet. When we 
turned into the Square, the first person I beheld 
was Paul, slowly pacing and awaiting our return. 
In my impulse of joy, I called out his name — he 
had already seen us, and when the carriage drew 
up, there was he ready to hand us out. And 
would you believe it, Cousin Clare, they did not 
invite him to come in ! they said a v few formal 
phrases of compliment about the morning, made 
him a stately bow, and marched through the hall, 
and so he would have had to go away, rebuffed 
and mortified, had not I drawn him by the hand 
within the door, and kissed him to make up — yes, 
I kissed him of my own accord, with the tears in 
my eyes, for I could not speak, so vexed and 
ashamed was I of their rudeness and inhospitality. 
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The day would have been spoilt for me by this 
insult to him, but he was very kind and bade me 
not care, though I fancy he was angry too. I 
have had a beautiful letter from him this morning 
— yet it has pained me. Think of him going to 
dine at the Club by himself, on such a famous 
day of his life ! Was it not cruel ? He said he 
^should not go down to Clapham. I saw his 
Victoria Cross and held it in my hand; it is a 
Maltese cross, made of the cannon taken at 
Sebastopol, and with the legend: For Valour." 

" Grannie and I have had another bout of 
high words : I am sb # sorry — it saddens me 
inexpressibly to be at variance with any one 
whom I love. I am set on my defence 
perpetually, am harassed every day, allowed no 
peace. Now it is a grand ball at the Duke's, to 
which I will not go ; for I will do nothing to 
give a colour of probability to the speculations 
that are afloat. But whatever we begin upon, 
we are sure to go to the original root of bitter- 
ness before we have done. Grannie pretends 
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that it is unwoiihy, unlike the spirit of a 
gentleman . and a man of honour, for Paul to 
persist in his efforts to ally himself to a family 
that rejects him. When she uttered this non- 
sense, I fired up, and told her that all things are 
lawful in a lover's pursuit of the lady who loves 
him — you should have seen her face! you should 
have heard her denunciation ! She called me 
bold — I cannot tell you what she called me — I 
might have done or said something unparalleled 
for its enormity ! ' Well, grannie, you make my 
wooing a warfare,' rejoined I at last. ' Perhaps I 
do say what my Cousin Blanche would not dream 
of saying.' (Blanche was cited as a pattern for 
me.) 'But Blanche is only half-hearted in her 
liking for Mr. Courtney, and instead of having 
father and mother to contend with for his sake, 
she has to suppress their urgency that she should 
marry him out of hand. If you and papa were as 
kind, I might need to air my caprices to keep 
Paul in good order — hut ill-used by you both as 
he is, I dare not discourage him further. If he 
did not trust me, he would leave me : if he did 
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not know that I love him first and best in the 
world, he would leave me : he has been hardly 
enough spoken of to gall a less proud and high 
temper than his. I know that he loves me, but I 
know as well that he would never come fawning 
like a spaniel at my feet if I spurned him ! I 
should despise a man whom I could venture to 
treat as I have seen Blanche treat Mr. Courtney/ 
All this I said, and much more to the same 
purpose ; but grannie laaghed at me, was 
satirical, sai4 my sentiments were pretty, and 
like a book, but perfectly silly and ridiculous, 
I never feared that she would carry her contention 
the length she is doing. But the truth is, quiet 
as she has been about it lately, her mind has not 
wavered from its purpose of making me a great 
lady, and papa — papa is an enigma to me just 
now, so perhaps I had best say no more of him. 

" Rose and Blanche arrived in London to-day : 
I have not been able to ask them till now. Jenny 
Sylvester and Kate Abershaw have been staying 
with me in succession, and grannie objects to 
more than two girls to take out— she objects to 
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girls altogether, I think, or considers we were 
only created for the purpose of humouring the 
old people. I wonder whether I have fallen away 
as much from the original virtjae of heing agree- 
able as she has ? once she was the sweetest, most 
indulgent of kind old ladies. Miss Lassells is 
perfectly obliging, and will take my cousins about 
as Miss Reed did last season, and if Uncle Tom 
and Mr. Courtney are in town, they need not 
want for other escort. Uncle Ealph is my 
cavalier; for the present, he has taken up his 
quarters in the house, so he is always at hand, 
and is glad of something to do — if dear Rosy, who 
does not like to stir without a gentleman, can 
refrain from preaching, no doubt he will be at 
her service occasionally. 

" Poor Rosy, she is not the easiest of guests to 
amuse. I have a letter from her this morning, 
enlarging on the spiritual danger of balls, operas 
and fashionable fetes, and on her fervent desire 
for strength to resist the temptation of them. I 
am sorry I put the temptation in her way ; she 
must be six-and-twenty now, and she is more 
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excitable and fussy in her pleasure than the 
youngest girl of my acquaintance — there lies 
her peril, perhaps. However, the Polytechnic is 
open, and she can go there and to Exeter Hall, 
and improving Lectures by various professors, if 
that style of dissipation be safer for her. I find 
her more and more tiresome at every visit ; she is 
half a goose and threatens to become altogether a 
bore, yet one must forgive her, forsooth, because 
her intentions are good. ' I am not convinced by 
that frequent plea of good intentions — self-conceit, 
a love of power and a dull perception are essential 
characteristics of the meddlesome women to whose 
busy-idle ways she is fast becoming a convert. 
Let me be delivered from her pious efforts ! I ' 
am rather more out of love with Eosy at this 
moment than usual. She has an amazing in- 
discretion of speech, and has allowed herself a 
licence in the discussion of my private affair^ 
round about home which I feel it exceedingly 
difficult to pardon. I will not here repeat what I 
have heard — it was told to put me on my guard 
against her. I should not like to say that she is 
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wilfully untruthful, but in her love of personal 
chat she gives out her sentiments as if they were 
authentic facts. My hope is that our friends and 
neighbours know her, and when they listen, 
qualify her statements with the reflection that 
they proceed from, ' Only Rosy Bethell.' " 

" I went to Lady Augusta's grand ball, in spite 
of my protest — papa pooh-poohed it as a silly 
whim in the style of Rosy,, and not to make a 
profitless fuss, I consented to go. My dress was 
the loveliest I have had this season, and as Blanche 
was to go with me, and Mr. Courtney for one of 
our cavaliers, I presented her with another like it, 
in which she looked very handsome. Bosy stayed 
at home of her own will and pleasure, but she has 
been cross ever since ; plainly, such excess of 
virtue, like all excesses, disagrees with the moral 
frame ; for she confessed a longing to go, and a 
severe struggle of the flesh against the spirit — 
perhaps, an attack of summer influenza, which is 
not a beautifier, helped to confirm her self- 
denial. It is natural for us to love a dance — 
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why should she perversely go about to convince 
herself that it is wrong? Blanche naughtily 
suggests that so her sister gets an additional 
pleasure out of it/ 

" The ball was a magnificent affair — the 
company the cream of society. But it lacked 
the charm for me. Paul was not there, and 
though I danced all night, I never thought but 
of him. Our Gladeshire notables mustered in 
force — I hear that an election for the county 
impends, and that the Marquis of Leigh is to 
be a candidate. He will have no vote of mine. 
Why has papa neglected his position and every 
public duty belonging to it ? I wish, I wish I 
could see him taking his part in the labours and 
honours of life, instead of wasting all his days in 
amusements, • some of them so harmful. But I 
dare not venture on a hint of my feeling — it would 
be useless if I did — he would even treat it as 
impertinence. Papa is curiously contemptuous 
,of me lately — " 

"Mrs. Clarissa Constable sent for me this 
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morning early — I am not long returned from her. 
She is ill, and fancies she shall not recover, but I 
could see no reason for such a fear. She wanted 
to say many things to me, for my good — dear, old 
lady ! I believe that she has it sincerely at heart ; 
and many things also concerning George Sylvester, 
who, you know, is her heir. I was sorry to hear 
them, for I could not give her the comfort she 
wanted, though I am sure that what she said was 
true, and I have no more honest friend and well- 
wisher in the world than poor George. I told her 
how I was pledged for life and death, by love and 
by honour to Paul Gresham ; and she began upon 
the opposition of my family, said such opposition 
commonly prevailed, and, in fact, would hold fast 
her precious delusion that sooner or later I shall 
fall to the lot of her beloved nephew. She dilated 
on his possessions that are to be — a Manor 
House in Essex on the Hertfordshire border, as 
ancient and picturesque as Stoneleigh, and as 
beautifully begirt with timber, given up as a 
residence since the death of General Constable, 
but never abandoned to neglect ; an extensive 
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park, farms, estates producing an income sufficient 
to keep it up with splendour, and no duty incum- 
bent on the new owner, but that of adding to his 
own name the name of the old squires. George 
deserves his luck, and will use it well, and I wish 
him happy in a better wife than I could ever be to 
any man but my own dear Paul." 

"She was right, that good old lady — she is 
gone. How sudden it has been — yet she was 
seventy-six years old. On the last night of her 
life, she sent for me again : I was dressed to go 
to the Anstruthers' with papa, but Rosy went in 
my stead, for it was impossible to deny such a 
summons, George was there, the only one of her 
few relatives for whom she seems to have had a 
kindness, and soon after I went in arrived the 
rector of the parish in which she lived, and then she 
told me that it was her great desire to receive her 
last communion with us two, and with that poor 
* Mary,' whose story I once told you. The young 
woman was led in weeping most bitterly : — It was 
a very hot night, and as we knelt with the windows 

vol. ii. 84 
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open for air, all the noises of the town, far and 
near, were mingled in a confused roar and 
murmur. In the midst passed the solemn 
service — ah ! Clare, how solemn ! and yet, if we 
believe, how comforting. It was beautiful to see 
the placid, painless peace of Mrs. Clarissa's face : 
whatever her past follies, errors, weaknesses, she 
was strong and happy now in her perfect faith. — 
When the others were gone out, she had some 
serious words still for George and me, and she 
chose to speak to each of us in the other's 
presence — poor George > I shall always love him 
for his simple, unselfish goodness ! I remember 
once listening to her pious counsels, and feeling 
almost angry, at her telling me not to put my 
trust in youth, beauty, health, wealth,. love, for 
that it might please God they should all fail me, 
and I be left without hope of comfort save in Him- 
self. Again she used the same words, but they 
fell with a quite different effect. An overwhelm- 
ing sadness came to my mind, and I realized how 
they might be true, if anything should happen to 
divide me from Paul. 
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"Mrs. Clarissa sent me away at ten o'clock, 
though I would gladly have remained — I thought, 
at first, it was a dog crouching at her door, but it 
was that wretched Mary, who, George told me, 
had continued to practise on his Aunt's charity to 
the last. She was grieving for her now — whether 
penitently or selfishly God knows. The hall and 
stairs reminded me of what is related about poor 
Goldsmith's lodgings at the time of his death : — 
Mrs. Clarissa picked up and cherished any poor 
waif or stray, she found in her path, and some 
who had got wind of her dying, were come to weep 
there. She passed away in her sleep early this 
morning — that was the message from George when 
I sent Carr to inquire. 

" I am sorry I ever made fun of her ways'; she 
was a true, good Christian soul ; she loved God, 
and is in heaven, I hope." 

"I went to Clapham yesterday, to pay my 
promised visit to Mr. David Gresham — went, if I 
must confess it, in frank and open disobedience to 
papa. Paul was staying there for a single night 
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during a longer visit of his sister and her children, 
and the two dear old uncles, David and Jonathan, 
wrote me a joint invitation to spend the day, 
which the post delivered at breakfast-time. It 
was a pretty, formal, old-fashioned letter, in which 
they made me very handsome compliments, and 
spoke with more civility of my family than they 
deserve ; and I courageously passed the document 
to papa for him to read. He not only read it, but 
studied it, and, to judge by his countenance, was 
both perplexed and embarrassed by its contents. 
The easiest way out of the difficulty was simply to 
forbid me to go — and that was the way he took. 
I made him no answer — my refuge now is passive 
resistance and independent action. They are 
responsible who drive me to it. I suppose papa 
read my mind in my face, for he flushed with 
anger, and said : ' Do you defy me, Felicia ? ' I 
was still silent. Grannie begged there might be 
no scene, and Miss Lassells left the room. ' I 
see you do/ added papa, after watching me a 
minute ; and then I said in a low voice — low with 
fear and trembling of heart : ' Yes, papa, if needs 
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must.' He continued to regard me coldly, scorn- 
fully—if it were not too dreadful a thought, I 
should begin to fancy that papa has conceived 
some strange dislike to me — he who used to love 
me so ! Can it be that I stand in the way of his 
indulgence — I am sure he may take all I have, so 
that he leave me a little kindness ! 

"I bore it as long as I could, and then 
retreated to save my tears; I would not weep 
before them, lest they should imagine me capable 
of yielding, and weaker than I am. And at 
eleven o'clock, taking Janet with me, I drove 
away in the brougham to the old red house with 
the cedars before it, fronting the beautiful 
Common. To say that I weqt with a quite easy 
conscience would not be true, but I did my best 
to keep it quiet, and when I saw Paul, it ceased 
to be obtrusive. He is a very good reason for 
filial rebellion — is he not, Cousin Clare ? 

" The two dear old uncles were at home, and 
their house all en fite to welcome me — it is a 
delightful house, crowded with valuable pictures, 
rare books, and curiosities brought from all the 
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ends of the earth, by successive generations of 
Oreshams. The brothers bear the strongest 
likeness to each other, and from a portrait of 
Paul's father that they possess, the family features 
must have been equally pronounced in him. They 
are fine, English -looking, old men, and Paul 
shows his kinship to them in the face ; so does 
Kate Willis, and her elder boy will be the very 
copy of his Uncle David as he grows up. What 
odd foolish misconceptions exist amongst us rural 
gentry about such people as the Greshams ! 
Grannie would fain persuade me that I shall 
condescend in marrying Paul. Poor Uncle Tom 
makes no secret of despising men that have to do 
with commerce. I remember in old English 
history that by a law of Athelstane's enacting, 
every merchant who had made three voyages on 
his own account was- ennobled, and the rich city 
merchants of Plantagenefc times ranked with 
barons. It was a Gresham of this family whom 
Queen Elizabeth called ' Her Merchant ; ' and its 
traditions, portraits, memorials, relics, preserved 
in the old house at Glapham, are as numerous as 
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our own at Stoneleigh. It was built in Oeorge the 
Second's time on the site of an older house, and 
the cedars were planted by Paul's great-grand- 
father. Sitting under the shelter of them, I could 
fancy myself a hundred miles away from London ! 
The Greshams have always been conspicuous as 
promoters of social reforms and benevolent institu- 
tions, and the brothers seem to regret that the 
stock has dwindled down to a single represen- 
tative, and him a soldier. I suggested that they 
should take Kate Willis's elder boy, who is a 
Gresham every inch of him, give him the old 
name, and breed him up to commerce. Kate 
blushed, and glanced at Paul — then I recollected 
that he is to be the heir — But I should like that 
little lad to get a start — there ought to be 
Greshams in London city. So far am I from 
fearing to marry beneath me, that I am quite 
proud of my future connections ! 

" Kate Willis is still rather shy with me, for 
which I am sorry; I have never succeeded in 
making her cordial — I don't know how it is. We 
talked as stiffly as if we were nothing to each 
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other, and she would not talk of Paul. He says 
his sister was always of a reserved disposition; 
she lived under such subjection to their mother as 
a girl that she acquired a habit of silence, and 
now, since her widowhood, she has become quieter 
than ever. She is a graceful, pretty woman, and 
so clever with her fingers for those boys — dear, 
handsome little fellows they are ! 

" You have heard of the dreadful new troubles 
in India? Paul's friend, Major Trefusis, has ex- 
changed into a regiment that is going out. A 
Miss Thornton called on Mrs. Willis after luncheon, 
whose brothers and nephews are all there, and she 
was commenting on the supineness of the Govern- 
ment, that had so let itself be surprised. She 
assured us that this terrible Mutiny is the fulfil- 
ment of one of those popular predictions which 
have a natural tendency to work themselves out ; 
and in proof that it might have been anticipated 
and prevented by $ien of foresight and vigour such 
as rulers should be, she asked Uncle David to give 
her from the library the Letters and Jowrnah of 
Henry Martyn, the Missionary, and read us a 
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paragraph written in 1803 or 1804, in which he 
speaks of a belief, then prevalent amongst the 
natives, that at a fixed future date (corresponding 
with this very year) they shall rise in rebellion 
against the English, and break their yoke. They 
have risen, but the end is not yet. The merchant- 
brothers are sure that the English dominion will 
continue, but they expect that the rule of the 
Company will pass away. If it were not for me, 
Paul would follow the example of Major Trefusis 
— the tidings that have come make men furious. 

"I spent the whole day at Clapham, a most 
tranquil, happy day, except for now and then a 
thought of papa. When I reached home, he was 
still absent, and grannie had gone to her room ; 
I should have slept better for a kiss of hers, but 
Miss Lassells told me she had asked not to be 
disturbed, so I let her be. 

" This morning in the rain, Mrs. Clarissa was 
buried ; and as we are alone this evening George 
is coming to us. Ko&y is very sympathetic for 
George. She says she has more feeling for people 
in trouble than in joy. But good old George is 
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too sensible to be very heart-broken, and I suspect 
that her consolatory precepts will not be required." 

" You must have been surprised at my week's 
silence, dear Clare, for I have fallen into the way 
of chatting to you on paper almost as freely as if 
we were face to face. The reason is that I have 
been in fresh trouble, not of my own seeking. If 
you had been here, I should have had many things 
to say to you, vexations to confide, perplexities to 
ask counsel in ; but I had no heart to write them 
— besides, it was not wprth while. There they. 
were — to be endured and disentangled, and I know 
not that any counsel could have helped me. I 
have not tried to tell Paul yet, a sentiment of 
shame hinders me, but I must do it ; even to you, 
who are the only woman-friend I trust, I ( shrink 
from speaking — yet I must make a clean riddance, 
if only for the easing of my mind — I wish I had 
told you before. I am sure you will keep my secrets. 

" I daresay you recollect in the winter, on the 
night of the Hunt Ball, Cousin Eosy came into 
my room to borrow a bracelet, and seeing me with 
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only a love-gift of Paul's on my neck, a Venetian 
chain and locket, made a fuss to know why I was 
not wearing my diamonds and opals. I had them 
not to wear. I had lent them to papa some weeks 
before to raise money upon, and my best pearl 
necklace that was mamma's at the same time. He 
promised to get me them back before we came to 
town, but he did not, and I have been wearing 
Grannie Barrington's little old pearls night after 
night. Mamma's diamonds are heirlooms — mine 
are my own to do as I please with, and that was 
the reason papa had them, rather than the others. 
But he had not forgotten the old set, which are 
worth ten times as much in money as mine, and 
he made frequent references to them as being in 
my possession, and inquiries whether I took care 
to keep them securely. He did so on the day 
after my visit to Clapham, and I assured him that 
they were as safe with me as they could be with 
anybody, for they were never out of their casket, 
I knew their value, and felt no temptation to deck 
myself in their barbaric pomp. After a little talk, 
he said that he should like to see them, and we 
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went up to my sanctum for the purpose. Of 
course, I expected what was impending : when 
papa came downstairs again the diamonds were in 
his pocket — the brougham was at the door — and 
away he drove to Meyer's. The last time it was 
my diamonds or the Great Oaks — this time, it is 
the Bethell diamonds; famous stones some of 
them are, but papa did not acquaint me with the 
result of his interview with the Jew. — Am I not 
a fool, Cousin Clare, and a victim ! 

"But I have not done yet. This transaction of 
the diamonds took place a week since, and accord- 
ing to precedent, papa's countenance ought to 
have cleared upon it, and his humour mended ; 
but, instead, he grew gloomier day by day, and 
Carr asked me significantly night before last, if 
he was going abroad — she meant to warn me. 
Our servants know everything ! I had not heard 
a syllable of any such intention, and the next 
morning, being by ourselves, I inquired if it were 
true. Papa sighed, was dismal, confused — said 
one of two things must happen — either he must 
retire abroad for an indefinite time, or I must 
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make an effort to serve him, which he did not 
believe, from my obstinate, unfilial perversity in a 
certain matter, I should be willing to make. I 
understood him to refer to Paul, and begged him 
to tell me what this effort was. I cannot repeat 
to you all the pleas and explanations he entered 
into, but the sum of them was— debts to be paid 
for which the duns would wait no longer. I have 
a suspicion (which I would rather keep doubtful 
than have verified) that papa has reversed the 
practice of spendthrift heirs, and borrowed money 
on the expectation of my being unmarried when I 
come to my kingdom, and dutiful enough to place 
its revenues ' at his command. I deduced this 
from his allusions to the exorbitant interest he 
had to pay on some accommodation-bills, and 
from his informing me that, at my majority, there 
are considerable portions of the Yorkshire property 
that I shall have it in my power to sell. I asked 
what had become of the large amount that must 
have been lent him on the diamonds. He replied 
that it had gone to satisfy an 'immediate necessity/ 
All of it? Yes, all of it. 
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" I felt very miserable as I listened, very help- 
less, and only half comprehending. I proposed 
that Gannon and Vigors, our lawyers, should be 
employed to settle his affairs once for all, but he 
was quite startled, and cried out, God forbid they 
should know any more of them than they knew 
already, and he had better run over to France ! 
This threat moved me the first time it was made, 
but it only provoked me now. What put it into 
my mouth to answer him as I did, I cannot tell, 
but out the words came, and with an accent of 
bitterness : ' Papa, if Captain Gresham and I 
were married, these ever -recurring difficulties 
would cease, and you would be stayed from 
pledging my fortune, and bringing ruin upon 
all of us ! ' Began and Goneril were good 
daughters in comparison with me ! Papa never 
departs from his calm gentlemanliness, or grows 
violent like Lear, but his words are quite as 
cutting in a quiet tone. I was too indignant at 
the moment to care what he said — besides, it 
was not true. I will do all for him that I can, 
and more than I ought. — In our hearts we 
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love one another, we quarrel, and are equally 
unhappy ! 

" I must stop now ; here is Janet to dress me. 
We have a dance to-night — I would rather sit alone 
and cry." > 

"Whatever happens besides, one immense 
anxiety for papa clouds and overshadows all. It 
is Sunday night — in the morning I was at 
church, in the afternoon at Kingston House for 
a musical r&wnion (don't be grieved, dear Clare, 
it was all sacred music), and now, since dinner, 
I have taken refuge in my own room. It is an 
hour since I came up-stairs, and I have done 
nothing but sit at the window, and watch the red 
glow of sunset pass into grey gloom. I am very 
heavy-hearted — strangely oppressed. It is even 
a weariness to write to you. I must leave it — a 
great thunder-storm must be gathering some- 
where. 

" Wednesday. — The end of it will be that papa 
will fall ill. He refuses to talk to me any more 
of his affairs — treats me as if I were the cause 
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of his distress — the wilful, wicked cause. 'I 
wish I were dead, and then Gresham could take 
you and your money ! ' was his last word to me 
last night when I proposed that we should go 
down to the Manor for quiet. He is out and 
about all day, and half the night often, and his 
face grows haggard with some secret misery, and 
the want of sleep. Uncle Ralph says he is in 
that nervous frame which exaggerates difficulties, 
and makes mountains of mole-hills. I entreated 
him this morning to see a physician, but the very 
sound of my voice was irritating to him : — what- 
ever is worrying him so, he attributes it to me, and 
fancies I could remove it if I would. Is it not 
heart-breaking ? Grannie is all disconcerted, and 
of no use or comfort. She wants to return to the 
country, and that is my wish too. You need not 
be surprised to see us home any day, we are so 
uneasy. 

" Thursday. — I was interrupted yesterday by 
a visit from Lady Augusta. She came to see 
if anything could be done to help us. Papa talks 
to her more freely than to me : they are old friends, 
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and she knows the world ; but I did not gather 
from what she said, that he makes his private 
debts a subject of conversation with her — my 
iniquities are safer to enlarge upon. She remarked 
as coolly as if I were nobody, and my feelings 
nothing, that the real source of papa's annoyance 
was my engagement, 'which he had an aversion 
for from the beginning. 1 I said there was no 
reasonable ground of objection to Captain Gresham, 
and that matter had gone too far for any change. 
She regarded me curiously, and rejoined that there 
was nothing irreversible in it, unless we had been 
to church already. At the moment, I did not 
understand her — then it flashed upon me that she 
actually believed we might have made a stolen 
match ! I felt angry and insulted, and, perhaps, 
I showed it; at all events I retorted that we 
should have no need to sacrifice our self-respect 
in that undignified fashion : for I meant to marry 
Captain Gresham, when I did marry him, with all 
the form and ceremony becoming the marriage of 
a lady and a man of honour. She burst out 
laughing, repeated my words, and asked out 
vol. ii. 35 
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of what old novel I had culled that very fine 
sentiment, 'Quite Grandisonian,' she called it. 
It is not so hard to make me blush and cry as 
I wish it were : — however, she kissed me, and we 
parted Mends. She is kind, I think, but she has 
no manner of conception of what Paul is to me. 
She imagines I could break with him and feel no 
difference in a few days or weeks, while I believe 
that my life, severed from his, would be a poor, 
maimed life, not worth having.' 1 

" Papa positively refuses to leave London at 
present, and perhaps he is well-advised. If he 
carried his grim care to Stoneleigh, there would 
be nothing to divert him from it. Mr. Mellish, 
Colonel Charteris and a Colonel Hawke dine here 
to-night — for no good to papa, I'm afraid. I 
sicken at the very name of these people now ! — - 
The weather is extremely hot, and to-morrow I 
am going down to Hampton Court for a few days. 
I intend to see Paul there, and to tell him what 
is so difficult to write : placed as we are, I feel 
that I must have no concealments from him. 
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Rosy and Blanche have gone to spend a week 
at Richmond with Mr. Courtney's relations, but 
they will return to town when I do. Uncle 
Ralph has promised to keep a watch upon papa, 
and to let me know if he gets worse. I am most 
seriously disquieted about his health : his rest- 
lessness and nervousness are painful. But a truce 
to forebodings ! " 

" There was a prodigious rain the night I came 
down here, which has brightened and refreshed 
the foliage amazingly. It is like Paradise to walk 
in the moist green shades after the glaring streets, 
the dust and hurry of town. Grandmamma is 
well, and I find myself in good courage again 
since I have seen Paul. I should be afraid of no 
trouble with him to lean upon ! Yet, dearly as I 
love him, perfectly as I trust him, I found my 
confession for papa stick in my throat, Paul has 
his hereditary notions of honour, and they are 
stricter than ours. Indeed, his principles are, 
perhaps, a little stern. He is not weak, his 
tastes are not extravagant, and so he is not 
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tempted, I tell him. Lending and borrowing 
are the normal condition of the Harringtons, who 
only care for life to enjoy it. Paul qualifies 
papa's temporary confiscation of my diamonds 
in harsher terms than I expected — not that he 
cares for diamonds, or whether I have many or 
few, bnt because he recoils from whatever has 
the taint of meanness. He will have it that 
papa takes advantage of me in a way that is not 
honourable, and he refused to soften his words 
when I tried to exculpate him. — I imagine that 
papa has discerned Paul's character, and fears 
to give himself so precise a son-in-law. There 
would, indeed, be little sympathy between them — 
I should have to be for ever smoothing and 
pacifying ! — 

" I would thankfully prolong my stay amidst 
the cool shades of Hampton and Bushy, but I 
have already exceeded my leave of absence, and 
must return to town on Monday. Before the 
month's end I hope sincerely that we shall all be 
at the Manor — but I suppose it must depend on 
papa's convenience." 
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This last quoted letter I received from Felicia 
on Sunday morning; and after service I found 
Miss Reed lying in wait for me until I came out 
of church, to ask if I had heard had news from 
London. 

Evidently she had, and though her intelligence 
came only through servants, there was too much 
reason to believe that it was true. Mr. Barrington 
had been in a critical state for some time, she 
said, but no one was anxious, and his daughter 
had even gone out of the way to Hampton Court, 
on the pretence of visiting her grandmamma, but 
really, as everybody knew, for the greater facility 
of meeting her lover ; and from Hampton Court 
she had to be recalled by telegraph, when her 
poor papa was taken by a seizurp so sudden and 
violent that the doctors were in serious doubt how 
it might end. 

I made haste to escape that I might write to 
my darling a letter of encouragement such as I 
knew she would have a sore need of. Later in 
the day Arthur heard that Mr. Barrington's 
condition was considered dangerous, that Mr. Tom 
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Bethell had been summoned to town, to take away 
his girls, and that he was gone. The following 
afternoon they all returned to Ringwood, and their 
report to Arthur, who met them in Gladestone, 
was, that Mr. Barrington continued insensible, 
as he had been first struck, and there was very 
little hope. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

DEATH HELD THE BALANCE. 

" Poor Mr. Barrington, it is very sad to think of 
him 1 If anything should happen, I am afraid his 
daughter has so little propriety of feeling that she 
will carry out her intentions with respect to 
Captain Gresham at the very earliest moment 
decency allows." Miss Heed was the speaker. 

" I hope so," said I calmly ; for I never was 
able to see why the unreasonable desires of living 
men should acquire a sanctity and double force by 
their death. 

I think we must all have been struck, at one 
time or another, by the capricious choice death 
appears to make of its victims. When Tuesday 
morning's post brought me full confirmation, from 
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Felicia's hand, of her father's peril, I will not 
conceal that the idea flitted across my mind of the 
little loss he would be to anybody, except for a 
little while to his daughter; who would grieve 
bitterly, bat briefly as for a natural bereavement, 
and then find consolation in her lover — her best 
friend, as I chose to consider him. Before the 
day was over, I had resigned myself to the 
proximate departure out of life of Mr. Barrington, 
and had evolved from my flowery fancy happy 
scenes to follow for Felicia — And yet Mr. Barring- 
ton is living to this day, and Felicia — Ah, poor 
Felicia ! 

My darling wrote me a line every day, literally 
one line — the physician's opinion of her father's 
case. This went on for a fortnight, during which 
I was free to exercise my imagination as to her 
own. The first allusion to it was couched in these 
ominous words : " I have seen Paul to-day, and 
have sent him away very miserable ; I am very 
miserable myself." Then I knew that she had 
purposely refrained from setting forth her own 
feelings — I could tell how from hour to hour they 
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must have been . wavering, fluctuating, changing. 
Mr. Barrington continued very ill, and the 
bulletins adhered to the oracular form, but the 
longer he lingered, the better expectation there 
was of his ultimate recovery. At length, there was 
a positively hopeful turn. Rosy Bethell brought 
me word of it, and, as she announced cheerfully, 
of much more besides that would interest me con- 
cerning Felicia : Mr. Tom Bethell had gone back 
to London, on the dowager's summons, to be of 
what service he could, and Rosy's news was from 
him. For some days past one great dread had 
haunted me ; I trembled lest I was going to hear 
it substantiated. 

" Papa trusts that Cousin Felicia's turbulent 
spirit may be subdued by this early trial provi- 
dentially vouchsafed to her, and the mercy that 
has spared her poor father," said the young lady 
piously — she was acquiring much glibness now in 
the use of pious phrases — irritating me almost 
past my patience. My countenance was dis- 
couraging, and she altered her tone. " Nobody 
can be sorrier for Felicia than I am, if she really 
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does care so much for Captain Gresham, though 
one cannot deny she has been very wicked to act 
as she has done— deceiving her poor father, and 
going to all sorts of places to meet her lover — 
both papa and mamma say so, and mamma has 
never been interested in the affair — she has too 
much to occupy her at home to mind other people's 
business — but papa says " 

" Dear Rosy, don't be such a parrot with ' papa 
says ' and ' mamma says ; ' have a mind of your 
own — you are old enough," interrupted I curtly. 
" What is the special intelligence that you 
announced when you came in ? " 

" Oh ! Uncle Barrington has got over the 
worst, and the doctors say that if there be no 
relapse, he may be moved in a week. You will be 
glad to have Cousin Felicia next door again, and I 
fancy she will be very thankful to come." 

" You have not told me yet what is your news 
of her — I know about Mr. Barrington already." 

" She has consented to give up Captain 
Gresham." 

"I cannot credit that, Rosy,— you must be 
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putting a wrong construction on some vague 
remark of your papa," said I — yet this was the 
very fear I was quaking with. 

" It is true, Mrs. Gower— don't look so sorry ! " 
— She was silent, observing me, until I bade her 
finish her story* 

She continued : "All through his illness, that 
is, since he recovered his speech, poor Uncle 
Barrington has wandered in his mind, and has 
talked incessantly of Felicia's unkindness to him, 
her undutifulness and obstinacy — it must have 
been dreadful for her to bear, knowing, as she 
must, that it is true. Papa says she used to sit 
at the foot of the bed with her face covered, and 
stopping her ears, at first; but lately, she has 
cried a great deal, and three nights ago, she 
solemnly promised upon her knees, when her poor 
father was very low, to stay with him always, and 
devote her whole life to him, if he would cease his 
reproaches. He accepted her promise, and it was 
quite touching to see him kiss and forgive her, 
papa says. I always upheld that there was good 
in Cousin Felicia, and if she keep her word it will 
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be a beautiful act of filial piety, and go far to 
redeem the unhappiness she has occasioned every* 
body in the past. That is what papa says, and 
though it may be like a parrot, I am again of his 
opinion." 

I was too sick at heart with what I heard to 
make Rosy any answer. She added a few more 
details — that Felicia had been carried fainting 
from her father's room — a remarkable thing for 
Felicia to faint, who was so strong ! that Janet 
and Carr had made some scene of angry remon- 
strance ; but that no one denied the critical hour 
when Mr. Barrington began to amend was the 
hour when his daughter had done what she could 
to relieve the mental oppression which was killing 
him by offering the sacrifice of herself. " Death 
held the balance, and her devotion turned the 
scale " — so people put it, and extolled her as 
having magnanimously saved her father's life. At 
what a price ! at what a price ! 

No letter from my poor darling had reached me 
since — and I expected none. Miss Reed told me 
the tale of her repentance {repentance /) over again 
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with a purring satisfaction, and I told it to Arthur, 
who only said, " The pity of it ! the pity of it, 
Clare ! " — As for me, I sat down and cried for 
grief and rage and sympathy, but I would not 
acknowledge to myself yet that the mischief was 
past help, and I prepared myself again for the 
battle. 

How well I remember the sultry August day 
when I saw Felicia next! I had heard in the 
morning that the family were coming home, and 
I betook myself to the look-out on the Langhill 
in the middle of the afternoon to watch for the 
carriage in the distance, that I might by no means 
fail to be at the gate to greet her when she passed. 
The children were with me, and the heat was so 
overpowering that they could only sit and hear 
stories under the shadow of the great trees, and 
I remember I had to finish my last abruptly, when, 
at the point of the road where travellers became 
first visible, I saw the dust-cloud rise, and recog- 
nized the Stoneleigh carriage approaching at speed. 
I made haste to descend, and was at my post — 
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bat for the firpt time in her life, Felicia was not 
looking out towards the Parsonage. I had a 
glimpse of her face, and of her father's in the 
corner beyond, bat it was only a glimpse, and 
I returned into the house more pained and 
dismayed by this seemingly trifling incident than 
by anything about her that had been told .me — 
she was too pre-occupied by her sad thoughts 
to know that she was near home — that once so 
beloved home. 

Late in the evening Janet brought me a message 
to go over and see her young mistress : I was to 
go to the garden-door and up to the boudoir, where 
I should find her alone. I did not like to question 
Janet, and she was not disposed to be questioned* 
." When you see Miss Felicy, ma'am, then you'll 
know more than I could tell you if I was to talk 
from now till morning light," said she ; and added 
that her master did not ail much, he took a deal 
of care of himself— all the world might break its 
heart if it would, to 'save him a finger-ache. 

The tone of this speech prepared me to see 
Felicia in sorrowful case, but I shall never to 
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the last day of my life forget the picture that met 
my eyes when Janet, with the remark that it was 
of no use to knock, opened the door, and ushered 
me into the pretty, familiar room where long ago 
I used to visit Mrs. Barrington. My darling was 
leaning against the wall by the little oval window 
that looks towards the sunset, and the slope of 
the Langhill crested by the Great Oaks, The 
glow was almost gone from the sky, but there was 
light enough for me to see her face— the anguish 
and the pallor of it, the eyes that looked out and 
saw nothing, the dejected mouth, the weary move- 
ment of the hand which she lifted to push her 
hair, that had fallen loose, back from her cheek. 
She did not hear the opening of the door, and 
Janet went close up to her, and spoke as one 
speaks to a sick child or to a very old and infirm 
person. 

"Miss Felicy, dear, Mrs. Gower has come. 
You wished for her, you know," 

She moved her head slowly round and gazed 
at me, recalling her far-away thoughts, put up 
that hand again to push back her hair, and with 
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the coldest apathy of manner, and most unnatural 
quiet voice said: "Well, Cousin Clare, I am 
dead, and the world has not come to an end 
yet." 

"Gone ovef to the majority, are you?*' said 
I, hardly knowing what I said, so startled was I, 
so shocked, amazed. 

She shook herself with a little shivering motion, 
bade Janet light the lamp, and go. We both 
watched the process, and were silent until we 
were alone, and then we kissed each other, and 
Felicia, answering to the mute entreaty of my face, 
said with an indescribable moumfulness : "I am 
past praying for, Clare — what I have done, I have 
done. If you had been there, perhaps you might 
have saved me, but you were not there." 

"I will never believe but that you may be 
rescued yet," rejoined I impetuously, and I gave 
way to a burst of tears at the sight of her great 
disaster. 

" Poor Clare, she is almost as sorry for me as 
I am for myself," I heard her sigh. Then : " It 
cannot be helped ; there is a deal of tragedy in 
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the world ! I wonder what Paul will say when he 
comes ? " 

" That you have done very foolishly, but that 
your folly is not beyond repair. Oh ! Felicia, you 
never will, you never can be such a goose as to 
sacrifice your life and his love ? I call the vow 
that you made to your father no more binding than 
any other vow, extorted under terror of death ! " 

" It was not done on a sudden : I counted the 
cost, and made it with my eyes open. It is im- 
possible that I should draw back from that word. 
Papa is left me, and I must let Paul go." 

" Has Paul acquiesced, then ? " 

"No. I wrote to him, and he came, but I did 
not see him- — I have not seen him since. He is 
resolved, however, to have my last word from my 
own lips, and face to face : — That is what I wanted 
to tell you. He must not show himself here ; it 
would destroy all peace again, if papa suspected 
our meeting." 

"Let him come to the Bectory. I grieve for 
him as much as for you, Felicia — more, I think. 
Listen to me : — The right of renunciation is not 

vol. ii. 36 
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wholly yours ; Paul may let you assume that it is, 
for such a man does not constrain a woman, though 
he love her ever so dearly. Your promise to him 
is valid against that rash promise to your father. 
Don't be deceived by a false sentiment — I know 
they have praised you for a noble act of filial 
devotion ; but I have observed that such sacrifices 
God often defeats. He gave you a beautiful, 
bountiful life, and in a time of fear and temptation 
you throw his good gifts in his face, and say you 
will have a desert instead, if your father may be 
spared, and you saved his reproaches. You are 
willing to suffer — but can you suffer alone ? How 
about Paul ? You do him an immense wrong- 
put him on evil, peril his soul, maybe " 

" Oh ! my love, my love ! " she criea, and 
wrung her hands, and said she should have to 
bleed in every vein of her heart, but it was past 
. help, past help ! " If you had heard poor papa 
wish himself dead, and call me ' Gruel, cruel,' you 
would pity me, Clare, you would, indeed ! " 

" I do pity you, my darling, I pity you from my 
very soul ! ' 
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She began to weep, to ask if I thought Paul 
would be angry : " If he is angry with me, I think 
I shall die at his feet ! I am afraid to see him, 
Clare ! " 

Well she might, I told her — I should fear in 
her place. What future good did she expect as 
the outcome of her present evil ? She and her 
papa were to live for each other, she said ; they 
were to stay at Stoneleigh together; the town- 
house was to be dismantled and let — indeed, she 
could hardly tell what retrenchments would have 
to be made ; she was sure she should never care 
for a London season again, and her papa was to 
give up his Paris and Homburg visits — for some 
years, at all events. His affairs were desperately 
entangled, and would take a long while to retrieve ; 
her Uncle Tom had consented to some proposition 
made through Gannon and Vigors, and the estates 
were to be nursed, and freed from their latest en- 
cumbrances — but it was all very perplexing, and she 
did not half understand it: — What she did under- 
stand was, that she and Paul were the scapegoats 
upon whom were laid the sins of other people. — 
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" I see where you are deluding yourself, Felicia. 
You fancy this crisis will be the. end of trouble 
with your father ; that his mistakes, set straight 
once, will be set straight for ever ; that his illness 
and the worry that brought it on will have new- 
made him ? " 

"He has suffered enough, Clare. He cannot 
be quite insensible to my "suffering," she said 
pathetically. 

" I expect no change. My Cousin Barrington 
always has lived for himself, and always will live 
for himself." 

" Ah, no ! He must recognize that if I give up 
Paul for him, he wil owe me more of his society 
and more kindness; for whose else shall I have 
when Paul is lost to me ? " 

" Keep Paul — do not let him be lost to you ! It 
will prove the vainest of sacrifices ! I warn you — 
it needs no prophet to foresee that the father who 
can exact it, is the very father to make light of 
and to make it of non-effect." 

" It is too late, Clare. You do not know every- 
thing — and I cannot tell you." 



/ 



•» 
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Her voice, which for a few sentences had thrilled 
with her old spirit and animation, dropped again 
into the dull echoless tone of extreme physical 
weariness. I proposed to leave her, she seemed 
so very tired. 

"I shall not steep — I never sleep," she said, 
but did not wish to delay my going. 

" I have not been of any comfort to you, Felicia, 
and I fain would be." 

" I know nothing that can be of any comfort to 
me any more." 

" Nothing, Felicia ? " 

" Nothing, Clare." 

I went away more sad than it is in the power of 
language to express. 

My first thought in the morning was of Felicia, 
and when I looked out of the breakfast-room win- 
dow, I caught sight of her slowly wending through 
the long grass up to the Great Oaks. Could she 
be going to watch for Captain Gresham so early ? 
Was he at Bylands*? I speculated. However, in 
half-an-hour or less, she came down again, and 
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spoke to as at the open window in returning 
through the garden. In the clear daylight one 
saw the ravage of grief and unrest in her face. 

"Papa is well enough now to like a visitor; 
people can call who choose, and you will come in, 
Mr. Gower, and tell him the county news — what 
about the election, the new railway, and so forth," 
she said to Arthur, who promised the convalescent 
a gossip about noon. 

"And, Cousin Clare, you may come to five- 
o'clock tea, if you will promise to keep the peace 
with him," she added, smiling with effort, and in 
a wan, pale fashion so unlike her former sunny 
brightness* 

" I must think about it, I will not promise any- 
thing of the kind/' said I; and she went away as 
if she did not hear, and very, slowly under the 
shadow of the trees, stopping a moment at the 
gate, by which a farmer's waggon, high piled with 
golden sheaves, was passing from the cornfields 
above the village to the stackyard at the Grange. 
.For it was now August, and sumptuous weather, 
and the wheat-harvest was in progress. Arthur 
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made a gesture of wonder and pity as she dis- 
appeared out of sight — but neither of us said a 
word. It seemed too deep a tragedy for idle chat. 

At luncheon Arthur reported of Mr. Barrington 
that he had recovered his strength and his natural 
spirits in quite a surprising degree* His conver- 
sation had been all of his illness, its causes, its 
consequences, and of his constitution, sound as a 
bell, which had triumphed at once over the disease 
and the doctors — not a syllable of gratitude or 
thanks to anybody ! And Arthur intimated that, 
in his judgment, my gay kinsman was ready to 
furnish a new illustration of that metrical saw 
which represents the devil as anxious to wear a 
monk's cowl when he was sick, but mighty quick 
to be rid of it when he got well. This .hearing 
did not astonish me — in fact, I expected nothing 
else. 

But at five o'clock, when I saw my worthy 
cousin,, he did not appear to me quite so firmly 
re-established in health as he had appeared to 
Arthur. He flagged towards the end of the day, 
and grew slightly querulous. My visit did not 
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seem opportune, though Felicia, who was with 
him, said that they were expecting me. Perhaps 
an uneasy recollection of what I had said to him 
in our last passage of arms recurred to his 
memory ; for he greeted me with : " I am glad 
to see you, Cousin Clare, if you are not come 'to 
scold. Felicy and I are friends again, and you 
must not make mischief between us any more." 
Felicia gave me a look not to indulge in 
rejoinder, so I quelled my inclination, and listened 
as tamely as Arthur had done to the weary long 
recital of Mr. Barrington's seizure and sickness. 
We were in the north parlour, the coolest room in 
the house, that pleasant summer parlour where 
Felicia's lovely portrait was painted when she was 
a child. It was not often that I had been in it 
since, and it recalled vividly the scene of the 
finished picture, which I have described at. the 
beginning of this history. She sat now by 
the window, her hands lying in her lap, her 
eyes vaguely wandering from flower to shrub, 
to tree, to sky, without any interest or real 
sense of what they saw. Her dress was a flow- 
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ing, soft, white fabric, her ribbons were blue, her 
golden hair was loose, careless — it was the same 
face, the same air — any stranger would have 
known her for the original of that portrait — just 
as a fair lily, beaten by wind and rain at noon, 
may be known for the fresh bud that opened in 
the morning to the sun. It is that flower, but 
the bloom and best of its beauty is gone for 
ever ! 

Musing of Felicia, my attention wandered from 
the monotonous narrative of the convalescent ; he 
observed this, and interrupted its flow to say : 
"Are you listening, Cousin Clare? It is no 
compliment to come and see me if you don't 
listen. — I was telling you what a miserable 
sensation it is to be ill — to have no power to 
move hand or foot, to see long faces about your 
bed, and to be haunted by some dreadful plague 
of a danger that you dare not define. I had 
never been ill before, but the novelty of the 
experience gave it no charm. However, thanks 
to my splendid frame, I pulled through, and 
may live to see out a good many of my younger 
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neighbours. I still feel hypped sometimes, but 
that is weakness, sheer weakness and debility, 
which will pass as I rally my strength. It is 
worth while to look through death's door for 
once, if only to feel what I feel now, in the 
sense of escape, and the pleasure of life and 
health regained.' I tell Felicia that I have drunk 
of the fountain of Jouvence, and renewed my 
youth." 

Felicia looked round at her name, and with the 
evening light on her pale face, I could not help 
but think at what a cost to her that renewal had 
been purchased. She did not speak, however, 
and her father continued his monologue, of which 
it is needless to record more. Persons recovering 
from sickness are commonly absorbed in their own 
feelings, fears, whims, to the exclusion of every- 
body else's, and Mr. Barrington was no exception 
to the rule. Felicia must have been sadly weary 
of the repetition, but she seemed only quiet, 
silent, abstracted, and as if relieved to have some 
one there to entertain her father, and divert his 
stream of chat from herself. I stayed a long 
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while in this idea, and when, at last, I rose to go, 
then, for the first time, my cousin alluded to his 
daughters sacrifice for him. He spoke very low, 
glancing towards her where she still sat in the 
window, her face averted, gazing into the garden. 

" She is a good girl. — How do you think she 
looks ? " was what he whispered. Eeplying in 
the same cautious tone, I said that she looked 
much as I had feared she would. Then, speaking 
more eagerly, he added : " She will get over it : 
she feels rather cut just now, but she will get over 
it. Mind, you do not put any new notions into 
her head." 

" There is no room for any," said I. " Such 
a sorrow is big enough to fill both heart and 
brain." 

He frowned, dropped my hand, and turned aside 
with an air of impatience. — But he had set me 
thinking : he did observe Felicia, then — he was 
conscious of a change in her. Was it any use 
hoping that he might even now reconsider his 
foolish, selfish prejudice — overcome it — giveaway, 
restore her promise to his daughter, and let her be 
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happy with the one person in the world who had 
it in his power to make her so ? 

With this mirage before my mind I went home ; 
with some diffidence I communicated it to Arthur. 
Bat Arthur abolished it at a word. 

"Is it possible, dear Clare, that yon don't 
perceive the reason of his anxiety ? Bless yon for 

« 
• 

the most sanguine little soul ! Mr. Barrington 
asked me the same questions ; but he is not 
repenting for Felicia's sake, he is trembling for 
his own. Felicia is quite heart-stricken — women 
have died of less cruel mortifications. If she die 
of hers, then where is her father ? He would be 
ousted from the Manor with very brief grace ; for 
he has done nothing to deserve well of Tom Bethell." 

I saw it all. 

" But Felicia will not die of it," I interrupted. 

The idea was insupportable ! What if Mr. Bar- 
rington's fears could be made a lever to help her ? 
Arthur shook his head, and told me I was like a 
drowning man, catching at straws. It was true 
enough ; while there was one chance of salvation, 
I refused to give up. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



CATCHING AT STRAWS. 



The intimation that Mr. Barrington was so far 
recovered as to enjoy seeing his neighbours brought 
Squire Sylvester over to the Manor the next day. 
He was a kindly, homely man, very fond of Felicia, 
notwithstanding that she did not appreciate his 
son George so highly as George's father would 
have had her do. Coming in to pay Arthur and 
me a visit after, he spoke with indignation of the 
manner in which she was being used. 

"It is a sin and a shame," he said to us. 
" Barrington may have kicked over the traces, and 
broken a pole or so, but there can be no need to 
pull down the coach-house ! That's a metaphor 
of mine, Mrs. Gower, signifying that Stoneleigh 
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is not bankrupt yet by a long way ; and I want to 
' know why Barrington and Bethell are in a league, 
and that poor dear girl nowhere ? There is neither 
rhyme nor reason in the dead-set against Gresham. 
She must stick up for him — tell her I say so! 
She has lost her roses and her light step — it was 
a pleasure to hear her flying feet and pretty voice ! 
What does Gresham make of it ? He is a fool if 
he let her go without a fight. All the fathers, 
uncles and grandmothers in Christendom should 
not have stood in my way, as a young man, if I'd 
had her on my side as frankly as she has shown 
us she is on his ! " 

That was what I was waiting impatiently to 
know — what Captain Gresham would make of it. 
There was not an hour from dawn till dusk when 
I did not listen, and expect every comer-in at the 
gate would be Felicia's lover. But several persons 
interested in the event came before he did : — the 
dowager, nervous as an aspen, to ask me to be sure 
and get Felicia out of doors every day, to persuade 
her to ride and walk, and not to let her mope; 
and Mr. Tom Bethell nervous and curipus too, 
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and suspicious of me, but visibly better pleased in 
. his mind than I had seen him for years. Felicia 
happened to meet him in my garden, and he spoke 
kindly to her, expressing the orthodox sentiments 
of encouragement and consolation, as if there 
were some secret understanding between them that 
gave him a right to promise her the reward of 
virtue bye-and-bye in complete forgetfulness of her 
lover. 

" Oh ! wiser than Solomon ! " cried she, and the 
sorrowful scorn in her face quite silenced him. 

When we were alone together, Felicia and I, we 
talked of nothing else besides her trouble, but I 
cannot say that ever she relented with even a 
transient hope before my most solemn adjurations. 
When I suggested that a wholesome fear for her 
might move her father, she laughed bitterly, and 
answered that I did not know him — that she felt 
dead at heart, but she should cumber the ground 
for a long while yet. There was an extraordinary 
amount of mystery created round about Mr. Bar- 
rington's recent difficulties, and I do not shrink 
from avowing that, both then and later, I believed 
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a great deal of it to be smoke. Mr. Tom Bethell 
ceased to rage against him, and wore a visage of 
lugubrious self-satisfaction as he hinted at the 
honour of the family being saved, though not 
without help of his. It was from Mr. David 
Gresham who paid me a most unexpected visit, 
as an ambassador in his favourite nephew's cause, 
that I learnt the little more I ever was to learn 
with certainty, concerning my cousin's follies — 
perhaps I shall not use too strong a word if I say, 
his crimes. 

" I do not say how far Mr. Barrington has been 
tempted to transgress, but I have a knowledge of 
men ; and his opportunities were as numerous and 
easy as his temptations were strong," said the up- 
right old merchant. " These affairs are open 
secrets ; everybody whom they personally affect 
knows them, the world at large, from whom there 
is a feint of hiding them, nearly always imagines 
more than the truth. Mr. Barrington has put 
himself into the hands of his heir-at-law and the 
Bethell lawyers — there is not a man of sense aware 
of the simple fact, who does not understand that 
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only under the pressure of some imminent peril 
would he have done this. I come to ask yon to 
find out what money will do — it will do most 
things ! If it will smooth the path of those two 
dear young creatures, in God's name let it be 
smoothed^ and a marriage be made between them 
without more ado ! I have set my mind upon it 
almost as much as they have. What we possess, 

* 

my brother Jonathan and I, must be Paul's sooner 
or later — if it can do him good, let it be sooner." 

It appeared in the course of our conversation 
that my visitor had been to Cannon and Vigors 
before he came to me, had made a statement of 
his nephew's case, and had opened his own plans, 
but had found them discouraging, and close as 
wax. What money might effect now I could not 
tell ; of this I felt sure — if Mr. Barrington was in 
any degree at Mr. Tom Bethell's mercy, hope of 
successful intervention there was none. Tom 
Bethell would hold him, and Felicia by means 
of him, as fast as any vice. While I gave vent 
to this opinion Mr. David Gresham's countenance 
fell. He evidently knew that Mr. Barrington 

vol. ii. 37 
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mast be more or less at Mr. Tom BethelTs mercy, 
for he said : — 

" I do not assert, but I conjecture that Felicia 
and her next heir are pledged to join in cutting 
off the entail of some part of the property as soon 
as Felicia is of age, and I conjecture that this 
was done for the satisfaction of certain debts of 
honour, and of deluded creditors whom it had 
become impossible to balk or keep quiet any 
longer without a sop. Possibly some awkward 
revelations were made by them, and worse 
threatened. Now Jonathan and I are prepared 
to lay down a large sum of ready money to appease 
them, and avert the future diminution of the 
property if its fair young mistress marry our 
nephew. Paul is wild with the fear of losing 
her — with, difficulty we persuaded him to keep 
pway until we have tried to deal with her kinsfolk 
and friends," 

" Carry your proposal to Mr. Tom Bethell him- 
self; Mr. Barrington you would hardly get 
admission to at present," I suggested, and I 
know not what lively new hopes began to spring 
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up in my imagination: — but they soon sank 
again when I recollected what sort of man Tom 
Bethell was, and how far his own interests were 
involved in preventing Felicia's marriage. I 
wanted the kind old man to see her before he 
left the Rectory, but he declined. 

" Paul will see her himself," he said, " and. 
that will be pain enough if it must be for only 
once more. His mind is made up what to do 
if she confirm with her tongue what she wrote 
with her pen — he goes to India. He doats on 
her, but he has a sensitive high spirit, and if she 
refuse to let him retain a hope of more propitious 
days, he will give her her release. He would not 
if she were a poor young lady kept from him by 
caprice " 

" No poor young lady could be more helpless, 
dnd I wish he would not give her her release ! " 
cried I, interrupting my visitor. 

" Pride will come in his way," rejoined the old 
man, and shook his head. I do not think he had 
much faith in his mission to Mr. Tom Bethell, 
but, like myself, he was resolved to leave no 
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expedient untried which might prevent the life- 
long triumph of selfishness in the person of 
Mr. Barrington; 

As soon as Mr. David Gresham left me, I 
ordered the pony -carriage, and set off to the 
Dower House for an interview with Felicia's 
grandmamma. The old lady welcomed me with 
a gust of inquisitive alarm, but she was set at 
ease by my assurance that nothing new had 
occurred. Then I recited to her the substance 
of my conversation with Captain Gresham's kins- 
man. She heard me all through without remark, 
and as I concluded by telling her that the inter* 
mediator had gone to Kingwood, she said as 
calmly as if this sad business were an everyday 
affair : — 

" His going will be to no purpose. Ton may 
be very sure that Tom Bethell was Mr. Barrington's 
only resource, or he would not have appealed to 
him. Tom has consented to join Felicia in cutting 
off the Yorkshire entail if she remain single until 
her majority is past. Gannon and Vigors call 
it handsome behaviour on his part — not that he 
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has done it without a substantial consideration. 
The consideration he exacts will turn out to be as 
heavy as the burden he releases, or I am much 
mistaken ! However, there was no alternative. 
To tell you how my poor son-in-law has involved and 
entangled himself, to render such a measure neces- 
sary, is impossible. All I understand is that his 
honour was at stake, and perhaps his liberty, and 
as Felicia could guarantee the payment of what 
he owes only by some concession on her own part, 
she made it — and with a noble readiness as all 
must allow." 

"But if the money to pay those dangerous 
liabilities is forthcoming now, what need for any 
concession at all ? " 

The dowager coloured. " My dear Mrs. Gower, 
is it likely that our family will tolerate the inter- 
vention of those mercantile people? that Mr. 
Barrington will give his daughter in exchange 
for having his debts paid ? Absurd ! We did not 
refuse to admit Captain Gresham into our circle 
because of his supposed want of fortune simply, 
but because the match was inferior in other 
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respects. Now that the engagement is definitely 
broken off, don't you feel that the less reference 
made to it in future, the better ? " 

" And you do not think that Mr. Tom Bethell 
will enter into Mr. David Oresham's proposal for 
an arrangement." 

" He cannot if he would. Tom Bethell does not 
act alone — it would be the re-opening of affairs that 
all of us are interested in letting rest. What 
would it profit Felicia if she got her own way, and 
saw her father excluded from the society of gentle- 
men ? I do not extenuate his conduct, but I feel 
it necessary to veil and make the best of it. This 
is a very delicate business, Mrs. Gower. I wish 
you would avoid it, and devote your kindness to 
consoling Felicia for what cannot now be undone. 
You will make more mischief than you have a 
notion of if you do not exercise greater discretion." 

" Felicia might remain unmarried until after 
her majority, and yet keep her promise to her 
lover. I call it most cruel to urge her to give up 
her property and her lover too ! Why was she 
driven to such extremity?" 
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" That was her father's doings — ask him. You 
know that he had the most vehement aversion to' 
Captain Gresham from the very beginning of their 
acquaintance — " 

" Indeed, I know quite to the contrary. Captain 

Gresham was a favourite at Stoneleigh, at Ring- 

» 

wood and at the Dower House, as he was else- 
where, until he put in his pretensions for the 
young heiress of the Manor/' 

" Well, whatever the date of Mr. Barrington's 
aversion, it was an undeniable fact in his illness. 
He was too weak then to dissimulate it. He 
reproached Felicia often and with severity; and 
at last, it was more than she eould bear." 

"Yes, it has taken great hold upon her— the 
strain of watching in his siek-room, and all that 
has come of it." 

" Do you think her much shaken ? Nature, in 
these young people, soon repairs her ravages." 

" Felicia will grieve more poignantly than she 
has grieved yet — I am afraid it will go hard 
with her." 

" Oh, no ! in a few weeks we shall have her 
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riding about the country again as blithe as she 
was years ago." 

" Never — that is my belief." 

I returned home thoroughly discouraged, and 
when I arrived at the gate little Jack was on the 
watch for me to announce that Captain Gresham 
. was come, and was in the drawing-room with 
papa, fie could not then have been very far off 
when his Uncle David was with me. He had not, 
he said : in fact, he had stayed a mile behind at a 
road-side inn, and had gone with him to Bingwood. 
I hardly dared to ask the issue of that appeal. He 
told us without asking. Mr. Tom Bethell had 
received them with scant courtesy; had declined 
to discuss with them any affair of Mr. Barring- 
ton's; had reminded them that the engagement 
of Mr. Barrington's daughter, never having been 
allowed by him, and having been lately repudiated 
by her, did not exist ; and there was consequently 
no reason or motive for their intrusion into the 
private concerns of the family. Captain Gresham 
had said a few words of the attachment between 
Felicia and himself, and of her plighted word. 
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Tom Bethell answered that sentiment must give 
way to stern necessity ; and that the young lady, 
being under age, a great heiress, and a ward of 
Chancery, could not be held as bound either in 
law or in honour to a suitor who had taken 
advantage of her inexperience to draw her within 
his toils. Indeed, his whole tone and manner 
was that of a person who feels himself strong and 
dares defy defeat : and as I listened to Captain 
Gresham's narrative of the interview I became 
convinced that my weak Cousin Barrington had 
fallen completely into the power of Tom Bethell, 
and would be made ere long to feel the weight of 
his chains. I did not pity him so much, but my 
heart ached for Felicia more than I can express. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ONE AUGUST NIGHT. 



Captain Gresham was impatient to have his 
meeting with Felicia, and while we dined Jack 
was sent with a note to tell her who was at the 
Rectory, and craving her presence. He was to 
give the note to Janet, not to say a word to any- 
body else, and to escape. But as the fates would 
have it, Jack trotted in front of the window where 
Mr. Barrington was sadly in want of fresh company 
to divert him. He hailed my little boy, who climbed 
in at the window, enticed by a vision of ripe grapes 
and peaches, and handed her note to Felicia with- 
out doubt or diffidence. Her father, always alive 
to suspicion, asked if we two had not time 
enough for talk, that we must write also ? Then, 
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perceiving by the brevity of the contents, that it 

> could only be a message, he asked her what it was 

about. My poor darling ^as fast acquiring the 

courage that springs from indifference, and said 

# 

simply : " Captain Gresham is come, and asks 
to see me — I might as well see him at once, 
and then it will be done." Her father gave way 
to petulance and anger. , 

" There is no necessity for him to see you at 
all ; it is just unsettling you again ! I forbid 
you to go to the Rectory, Felicia! Write and 
say, that, all being over between you, it is 
better not." 

" But I should wish to bid him good-by, papa ; 
he is going to India, and he has done me no 
wrong." 

" What do you mean by wrong ? He has 
alienated you from us all ! I daresay you would 
follow him to India ? " 
' " With all my heart I would ! " 

" I thought so ! That is like a tender daughter ! 
You love that stranger far more than you love your 
poor papa ! You have given him up because I 
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asked yon; but your martyr-face never lets me 
forget for a minute how sorry you are." 

To this complaint Felicia made no answer. I 
believed her when she told me that she was as 
cheerful in her father's presence as she could be ; 
in the daytime she bore up, but the nights were 
dreadful, after the long effort, when she could not 
sleep. Poor Felicia ! if he looked to her to keep 
him a happy home, why did he break her heart ? 
It was vain to expect her ever again to be the 
same light, bright spirit in the house that she 
had been once ! 

Even this little while had accustomed me in 
some measure to her pale face and dejected air, 
but the change that had passed upon her must 
have been startling to those who had not seen her 
since her grief began ; for as she came into the 
drawing-room amongst us presently, Captain 
Gresham cried out, " Felicia ! my poor darling ! 
They are killing you!" He seized both her 
hands, and held her for some minutes, gazing 
into her eyes until, I think, for very tears of pity, 
he did not see her any longer. Then she released 
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herself, and dropt into a chair, unable to stand or 
move. 

Arthur had vanished, and I was about to go, but 
qhe stayed me by the dumb entreaty of her face ; 
and when I still made as if I would retire, she 
forced herself to speak: "Don't go, Clare, you 
may hear all we have to say." 

That all was very little. In those few words, 
spoken scarcely above her breath, Captain Gresham 
learnt that this meeting must be, indeed, their 
farewell. Felicia sat before him, drooping as if in 

• 

fear of his anger ; but he was not angry, not one 
harsh or unkind sentence passed his lips. If he 
had felt any rage against her, it must have died 
out when he saw her — her white humility must 
have disarmed him. This was not the gay, 
gleesome,, defiant Felicia of his love, but a poor 
victim, weak, forlorn, pitiful, passive. He said 
nothing ; he was absorbed in feeling ; he stood 
watching her with gloomy passionate eyes, full of 
unavailing regret. 

It seemed that she misconceived his silence ; 
for by-and-by, looking up with meek, sad suppli- 
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cation, she made her apology : " If you could have 
spared me this, Paul, I would have been grateful 
— but no one spares me, I think! It is not 
because I have ceased to love you — for that I shall 
never do while my heart beats ! I am not the 
first daughter who has given her life for her 
father " — Her voice trembled that she could not 
go on. Her lover, distressed as herself, took her 

I had had more than enough of this sad 
scene, and while they were both unconscious of 
me, I escaped. 

It was a lovely night. The moon rose as the 
daylight waned, and flooded the valley with its 
pure, pale splendour. I betook myself to the 
garden, where the whiff of Arthur's cigar betrayed 
him, and arm-in-arm together, we walked round 
the shrubbery and the churchyard under the old 
yew-trees, while those two unhappy young 
creatures were going through the most tragical 
hour of their lives. Arthur was not prone to 
make much of lovers' woes, but their case touched 
him profoundly. He told me as we walked what 
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he had till this moment kept to himself — namely, 
that he had undertaken to counsel Mr. Barrington 
on the matter, as his spiritual pastor and friend, 
but had found him quite incapable of reason, 
sympathy or natural feeling : he would only look 
at it with reference to himself. 

" There is some terror mixed with his selfish- 
ness, and nothing helps to make a man cruel like 
fear," Arthur said. " Felicia will not have her 
reward from him. We must do what we can to 
comfort her ; it is not much comfort, she will get' 
from her father." 

« 

" It , is lucky to be a man in these circum- 
stances," said I. "Felicia will have to devour 
her grief in melancholy idleness amidst familiar 
scenes; Captain Gresham will have a thousand 
adventures, changes, dangers, to distract him." 

"So he may — but he will carry the traces of 
this loss to his grave. He will never be quite the 
same man again, any more than she will be the 
same joyous, merry girl. But, by God's grace, 
each may find a renewal of life in a more sober 
happiness — it sounds unkind to talk so in their 
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agony ; bat you and I are well content, dear little 
Clare." 

That was true. We were well content; and 
I was not Arthur's first love, though he was 
mine. 

It seemed a long while before that mournful 
interview was over, but, at last, Captain Gresham 
came stumbling out of the porch like a man 
blinded. He saw us, however, though we stood 
in the shadow to let him pass, and cried out: 
" Go to her, Mrs. Grower." And when Arthur 
inquired what he was intending to do with 
himself for the night, he answered : "lam going 
to walk to Gladestone — there could be no rest for 
me under a roof. Be good to her, both of you — 
she will let me be nothing ! But God bless her ! " 
His voice was hoarse and broken with emotion. 
And away he went without any leave-taking 
of us. 

But we forgave him, for it was many years 
before we saw him again. 

Then I sought my poor, poor darling ! 

"I did not know there was so much of the 
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woman in a man ; Paul was tenderer to me than a 
mother ! " she cried, and fell on my neck, 
weeping and sobbing with an unrestrained passion 
of sorrow. 

It was a treasure to her afterwards that he had 
given her only good, kind words to remember ; 
but for the present moment the sense of his loving 
thoughtfulness added a keener anguish to her 
desolation. He was so noble, true, devoted, 
brave, gentle, excellent, and she had lost him ! — 
thrown all away in what secret voices warned her 
already would be a vain sacrifice ! 

She was restless now to be at home, and I went 
with her, intending, if she would allow me, to see 
her settled for the night. Mr. Barrington had 
gone to his room, but his door, opening upon the 
gallery, opposite the boudoir, was purposely left 
ajar, and hearing our voices, he called for Felicia 
to go in, and speak to him. Every syllable was 
audible to me where I stood. 

" Well, I hope I have heard the last of 
Gresham — is he gone ? " was the address with 
which he greeted her. 

vol. ii. 38 
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" Yes, papa, he will not come in your way any 
more." 

" You said this morning that he was going to 
India — is that true ? " 

" Quite true, papa. — Have you no little kind 
word for me when I am so unhappy ? " 

" It is a good riddance that Gresham is going 
to India. Now there will be a chance of your 
recovering your wits, and behaving like a reason- 
able being. I have not been pleased these last 
days with the spectacle of your face." — My cousin, 
with all his beautiful grace and courtesy of 
manner, had a touch of brutality in his rampant 
selfishness. 

" Good night, dear papa ; kiss me ; I'll try to 
be good," said Felicia, tremulously low, and she 
came out of his room the wannest mask of smiling 
misery ! When we were in the boudoir together, 
she bowed her face on her hands to hide it. 

I did not attempt to comfort her with words, 
words would be idle yet for a long while ; but I 
prayed God for her silently, and she knew that 
my heart grieved like a mother's in her great 
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distress. I had bidden Arthur not mind if 1 
stayed away the whole night, for how could I bear to 
leave her ? Janet begged me to stay, and because 
there is a sense of physical chill in acute misery, 
she made us a small fire in the boudoir, and on 
the couch before it, Felicia lay still from 
exhaustion, but she did not sleep. She talked 
a great deal : — of her mamma, when she was a 
child, and she went over many scenes of her 
early love, breaking off suddenly with more 
eloquent tears. 

" By this time Paul is at Gladestone," she 
said, when the clock on the chimney-piece pointed 
to half-past twelve. "He will remember that it 
was a moonlit night. How beautiful it is through 
the little window on the Great Oaks." 

Then : — " We are to keep each other's letters — 
it is not as if we had quarrelled. I gave him a 
ring once, and he gave me this tiny precious 
amulet that Cousin Rosy laughed at " — taking it 
from her neck, regarding it, kissing it. 

Again : " I wonder whether mamma knows — if 
she does, how sorry she must be ! Cousin Clare, 
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what do you believe — do we go straight to the 
presence of God when we die, or are we all in 
darkness, knowing nothing, until the Day of 
Judgment ? " 

She was interested in my answer — though what 
could it be but vague ? I quoted her all that is 
revealed. 

" I have often thought which is the greater 
puzzle — life or death," she went on musingly. 
" There is no reason why God should have laid 
this cross upon me — none, at least, that I acknow- 
ledge. Miss Golquhoun persuades me that it is 
because I have loved pleasure ; Cousin Eosy 
preaches that I have set the creature above the 
Creator ; dear old Mrs. Clarissa would have told 
me that all I suffer is meant to work for my good, 
and will work for my good if I humble myself 
under the mighty hand of God. 'Why does God 
let the guilty go scatheless, and let the innocent 
be punished? I do not suffer for any wrong 
that I have done, but for the wrong that papa has 
done. And Paul halves the penalty with me ! 
Divine Justice ! Divine Mercy ! What are they 
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but words, phrases, and pious juggles to cheat us 
into false peace and submission ? " 

" My poor Felicia ! If your mamma could 
speak, she would bid you pray — pray like a little 
child that is afraid of the mysteries and perplexities 
of earth, but knows and loves its Father in Heaven. 
Whether the ways of God to man are justified in 
our sight or not, of this we are sure, — we cannot 
alter them. And if we were quite honest with 
ourselves, perhaps they would not be so dark and 
difficult after all. I will venture to speak to you 
plainly — You charge God as having laid upon you 
a cross almost too heavy for you to bear : consider 
whether you did not take it upon yourself in the 
exercise of your free-will — rashly interfering with 
the lawful course of circumstances ? " 

She looked at me in pathetic amaze. 

" Do you tell me, Cousin Glare, that I suffer by 
my own fault ? " 

I did not answer her directly; I feared to be 
cruel, and only said: "Events will help you to 
reason out the truth some day ; we can rarely dis- 
cern the real shape of our acts until we witness 
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their results. Yon have just consummated a life- 
long sacrifice for what seems to you a sufficient 
cause — will you revoke it by complaints and wear- 
ing resentment ? I trust not ! You will do as 
you have promised your father — try to be good ; 
and above all, instead of blaming God, pray that 
He will prosper your purpose, and restore you to 
quiet peace." 

Before I had made an end of speaking, her 
thoughts had wandered. She was gazing towards 
the little oval window, where the stars twinkled 
in. A helpless, hopeless expression had come 
into her face — a dreary mournfulness like that 
which had struck me so painfully the first time I 
saw her after she came home from London. And 
her voice was a faithful echo of the feeling in her 
face, when she said: "Do you find it so easy to 
pray, Cousin Clare? Lately I have spent hours 
on my knees, but there has been no prayer in my 
heart. God may be very good, as you say, but 
He has forgotten me — He has left me quite to 
myself." 

"No, my darling, that cannot be — God never 
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leaves any who truly call upon Him. But to 
deliver you from the consequences of what you 
have done, He would need to work a miracle — to 
take away your memory, your tender woman's 
heart, and give you a heart of stone. You did not 
expect to sever your life from PauPs life, and not 
almost die of it ? You cannot have the merit of 
renunciation and the joy of possession at the same 
time. You have made your choice, and I know 
nothing to carry you safe through the aches and 
pains of it but the Divine Pity." 

" Ah ! Clare, you think I have done foolishly — 
done wickedly ; you think that it will be no more 
than justice if I am condemned ? " 

" I will pray day and night for you that you 
may be granted some remission of penalties — that 
your father's kindness and gratitude may never 
fail you." 

She rose up from the couch shivering, and said 
with a strange, eerie look: "I see: — my father's 
kindness is to be my hope and dependence for the 
future." 

The lamp and the flashing of the fire lit up her 
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portrait over the chimney, the lovely fairy child 
she was six years ago. Her eyes rested upon it 
for a few moments, and then, with a vast sigh, she 
exclaimed : " Moralize as yon will, Cousin Glare, 
it is a dreadful irony to think that pretty soul up 
there should have been born and nurtured in all 
joys and pleasures to become the poor, forlorn, 
unhappy thing that I am ! It is a cruel riddle, 
quite past my solving, and I give it up. Once 
there was a time when it felt a delight only to be 
alive ; now I wish— I wish that I were dead ! " 
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